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HERE is a very old and familiar 
observation that the best things 
in life are free. It has been said so 
long and so often that the words have 
become, as we say, a platitude. The 
sentiment is to be winced at for its 


sound of staleness, not thought about 
for its enduring meaning. The old 
words strike our ear as dully, and as 
unprovocatively of reflection, as all 
those other dreary and over-familiar 
iterations about how the water is 
never missed until the well runs dry, 
and about how familiarity breeds con- 
tempt, and all the rest. 

All these tiresome old saws, of 
course, have one thing in common. It 
is the fact that they are true. They 
endure and flourish, to the point of a 
weary monotony, simply because what 
they say is a pithy saying of the pro- 
found and perennial truths that men 
discovered back in the dawn-days of 
the world, and that each new genera- 
tion of men must in their turn redis- 
cover. They are over-familiar, yes; 
they are repetitive, yes. So is the rising 
and setting of the sun; and so is the 
cycle of the seasons; and so is the na- 
ture of the human heart. 

The best things in life are free. 


Every naturalist ought constantly to 
have that realization. But we don’t. 
We forget. Because it is given to us 
every day to see the sunrise, and every 
spring and fall to see the wild geese 
passing, and every hour to have the 
planetary earth under us and _ the 


stretching sky over us . . . because it is 
given to us to receive so easily and so 
constantly and with dependable recur- 
rence such things as these . . . we 
easily get to the point of taking them 
for granted, and obliviously accepting 
them, so to speak, as a kind of right. 
Familiarity does breed contempt. The 
best things in life—the incomparable, 
the stunning grandeurs and excel- 
lences of creation—are free; and they 
are lavished on us with such perpetu- 
alness and profusion that we ought 
to be very nearly stupefied by the 
splendor. The earth and all that dwell 
therein, the sky and the stars, and 
such a “simple fact” as that a seed 
placed in the soil will burst and bur- 
geon and leap up as the new life called 
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a tree ... all this tumult of miracle, 
and our perceptive participance in it, 
is not ours by any “right.” It is a gift. 

The Christmas-time of the year is a 
time when we are much concerned 
with gifts. We extend our munificence 
to little nephew George. We render 
our respectful thanks to Uncle Horace 
for the handsome paper-cutter. How 
very pleasant all these presents under 
the tree! They are impressive gifts, 
and we are grateful. 

Outside our doors and windows 
there lies a greater gift. There lies the 
stretching snow, hushed and miracu- 
lous. There lie the curving hills, 
supporting ten thousand mantled 
evergreens; and in the balsam-scented 
quiet of those groves the white-tailed 
deer stand gentle-eyed and drowsing, 
and the grouse have fluffed their 
feathers and found security in the 
drift. There is a gift of music in the 
air, even in this midwinter season: 
the small, sweet music of juncos, and 
the lively fluting of chickadees, and 
the loud exuberation of jays. 

The gift that stretches everywhere 
out there is compounded of uncount- 
able ingredients. It is a gift that is a 
million gifts, It is the icy rushing and 
tinkling of the small brook, and all 
the implications of that sound: the 
quenching of the soil’s thirsts and our 
own, the taste in our mouth of a cup 
of water sweet with the flavoring of 
earth and air. It is the pattern of leaf- 
less trees. It is the pale, dry shining 
of the winter sun. It is... but who 
can make a catalogue of it? It is the 
gift of the whole singing and shim- 
mering aliveness of the earth. It is the 
gift of a great harmony and a great 
peace. (We do not miss the water 
until the well runs dry. We cannot 
enough esteem the peace of earth, per- 
haps, until we have experienced, as 
lately, the fact of war.) It is the gift, 
quite simply, of creation. 

Whatever else we do at Christmas- 
time, we ought surely to go outdoors. 
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We ought surely to put off from us, in 
this season, our old dulling sense of 
familiarity; and we ought to go out 
and look at our gift. It is only on one 
day a year that Uncle Horace makes 
a present to us. The outdoors is a 
Christmas gift of which we are in re- 
ceipt every day, every hour, by the 
mere fact of our conscious aliveness. 
The Christmas season is but the par- 
ticular and special commemoration of 
what Christians take to have been the 
coming amongst us of the Giver of all 
this: the Giver of a gift that is recur- 
rent and perpetual through all the 
year: the Giver, in an act of divine 
creative kindness, not alone of deer 
and chickadees and snow and grouse 
and fir-trees and all the rest, but of 
our percipient human selves, whereby 
we might possess and praise. 

There may be disagreement among 
us as to whether the Christian view 
has the truth of fact or only the truth 
of poetry. Whichever we feel, it need 
hardly matter to the spirit of our go- 
ing outdoors at Christmas-time. The 
gift—whatever the mode and meaning 
of its giving—is here for our reception. 
The outdoors is ours; and it is in the 
nature of a gift that the receiver has 
a duty on him of gratefulness and of 
cherishing, proportionate to what is 
given. We are given the earth, and the 
woods and waters and sky and all else 
that makes it. There is an obligation 
on us of thanks, and a vow to cherish- 
ing. 

Whatever our faith, there is a per- 
petual Christmas present to us all. It 
is made of the best things in life; and 
they are free. It is an appropriate 
season, surely, for going outdoors, and, 
in some place symbolic of our gift— 
some grove of snow-boughed hem- 
locks, perhaps, or some mounded 
streamside, or just some city park 
where there are squirrels and sparrows 
—experiencing a sense of thanks for 
our perpetual Christmas gift, and 
pledging ourselves to its cherishing. 


PATUXENT 


James B. Cope record- 
ing the serial number of 
a catbird just banded. A 
continual trapping pro- 
gram at Patuxent makes 
possible the banding 
of thousands of birds 
yearly. The recovery of 
banded birds provides 
data on migrations or 
on local territorial 
habits of each species. 


All Patuxent photo- 


graphs by Ralph E. 
Lawrence. 


By Herbert S. Zim 


PROGRESS and PROMISE 


The 2600-acre Patuxent Research Refuge—the most 
carefully studied piece of land in the world—is revealing 
answers of great importance for the future of wildlife. 


N the not-too-distant future the 

name Patuxent will undoubtedly 
join the list of those places, like Hawk 
Mountain, Cape May and Plum Is- 
land, that every ornithologist knows. 
Patuxent is already making a name 
for itself in the story of American 
wildlife. 

The Patuxent Research Refuge is 
still an infant. In the summer of 


1939, Henry Wallace dedicated it as 
the first national wildlife experiment 
station. Ever since it has been pro- 
gressing steadily—and quietly. Per- 
haps Patuxent illustrates the old 
adage that still waters run deep, or 
perhaps it’s the typical modesty of 
scientific workers coupled with the 
fact that the work there is geared to 
a long range program. Whatever the 
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reason, not enough has been said 


about the progress and promise of 


Patuxent. 

Let’s get orientated on this 2,600- 
acre refuge that straddles the swampy 
Patuxent River just half-way between 
Washington and Baltimore. The Ref- 
uge is near enough to Fort Meade so 
that all during the war the explosion 
of mortar shells rattled its laboratory 
windows. It adjoins the famous Belts- 
ville Research Center of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Here tic 
skills of laboratory and field scien:ists 
are focused on the complex problems 
of American wildlife. 

The bringing together of the lab- 
oratory scientist and the field work- 
er in wildlife was a pet idea of Jay 
N. Darling, former Chief of the U. S. 
Biological Survey, who seized an op- 
portunity to acquire this large, sub- 
marginal piece of land from the Reset- 
tlement Administration. His successor, 
Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, followed 
through and with the help of PWA 
and WPA and CCC, the Refuge began 
to take shape: thirteen miles of 8-foot 
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Francis Uhler (left), biologist, U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, is examining a rich 
stand of smartweed along the shores of 
Patuxent’s Reddington Lake. In _ experi- 
mental studies on the food of birds con- 
ducted at the Refuge and elsewhere, the 
seeds of this plant have been found to be 
the preferred food of a number of species, 


Patuxent’s food-habit files contain analyses 
of the stomachs of more than 250,000 birds 
and 50,000 mammals. This information, col- 
lected over a period of sixty years, has many 
valuable uses, including the provision of 
factual ammunition in the fight to save many 
species condemned by people who, because 
of incomplete knowledge, think that some 
agricultural problems can be solved by exter- 
mination of “vermin.” Typical of such spe- 
cies are Swainson’s hawk, (above, right, pho- 
tograph by Cyprus L. Lask) and red fox (hbe- 
low, photograph by Walter Schoonmaker.) 


fencing, three well-equipped labora- 
tory buildings, houses for ten statt 
members and their families, barns, ex- 
perimental plots and ponds, two lakes, 
roads, and all the other facilities that 
a project of this scope requires. Un- 
fortunately the war intervened and 
some of the basic facilities remain un- 
completed, but the plans are all pre- 
pared and it is expected that they 
will soon be put into operation. 
Buildings and equipment are nut 
the whole story. The land itself is es- 
sential to the project: typical coastal 
plain soil (depleted by years of farm- 
ing), swamps, old orchards, and run- 
down meadows. But balancing this is 
the rich, wooded Patuxent bottom 
land that supports the largest speci- 
mens of overcup oak and river birch 
now known in the United States. The 
woods include three other trees that 
hold Maryland state records: red 
maple, northern red oak and white 
ash. Besides, there are good stands of 
pine and everywhere a wealth of her- 
baceous plants. Add to all this a nor- 
mal wildlife population that is thriv- 
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ing under protection and you have 
the complete background. 

The final ingredient that fuses these 
conditions into a productive research 
center is an_ enthusiastic, highly 
trained staff, headed by A. N. Nelson, 
Assistant Director of Research for the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service—the 
reorganized bureau that has replace:l 
the old Biological Survey. Botanists, 
chemists, animal pathologists, ornith- 
ologists, entomologists, herpetologists, 
and mammalogists work together on 
wildlife problems. Dr. Gabrielson 
cannot be accused of over-statement 
when he said: “The advantage of hav- 
ing together the workers, the toois, 
the wildlife and the land on which it 
lives is very great.” 

The program at the Refuge is as 
varied as the wildlife in America and 
just as interesting. It includes infor- 
mation that has held the interest of 
the scientific world for generations 
and which will remain important un- 
til we have the answers to the stiil 
unsolved problems of bird life. 

In the laboratory files are the rec- 
ords of the five million and more 
birds that have been banded since 
1890. Detailed occurrence records and 
maps of bird distribution fill another 
file room and provide data that have 
been quoted and requoted in practic- 
ally every bird manual published. 
From these records has come the dra- 
matic story of the flights of Arctic 
terns, golden plovers, and Eskimo 
curlews. ‘These files are the basis of 
our knowledge of bird migrations. 

Then there are the food-habit files 
that represent a major undertaking 
for the past sixty years. The analysis 
of stomachs of over a quarter of a 
million birds and fifty thousand mam- 
mals, plus thousands of field notes, 
give a detailed picture of the food of 
wildlife. This information has been 
factual ammunition in the fight to 
save many species of wildlife con- 
demned by people who, because of 
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incomplete knowledge, thought agri- 
cultural problems could be solved by 
the extermination of “vermin.” An- 
other file contains the weight records 


of 30,000 birds, representing the first 
over-all compilation of bird weights. 
These data have been turned to un- 


predictable uses. Witness the urgent 
inquiry from aviation authorities for 
the weights of gulls, terns, vultures, 
and other species. The aerodynamics 
of birds has been studied for years, 
but here was a new problem: collis- 
ions of birds and planes, a very serious 
factor in many out of the way places. 
The bird weights were required for 
use with engineering data in design- 
ing postwar planes, so that the collis- 
ion with a bird in midair would be 
fatal to only one of the parties in- 
volved. 

Wartime projects, some of which 
are still military secrets, have also 
been an important phase of the work 
at Patuxent. The war cut the normal 
scientific staff by more than fifty per- 
cent. This loss was partly offset by 
a group of conscientious objectors, 
many with advanced scientific train- 
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ing, who were assigned to the Refuge 
to work on urgent problems of long 
range significance. Questions that re- 
quired immediate study were super- 
imposed on an already full program, 
but the projects managed to move 
forward. 

One of the fundamental problems 
of wildlife research is to determine 
normal animal populations on differ- 
ent types of land and the effect of land 
utilization on these populations. 
What happens to squirrels when for- 
est land is cut over? How will the 
drainage of a swamp affect wildlife? 
What will ducks do when a power- 
dam converts a meandering river into 
a deep lake? Questions like these are 
constantly being asked. We know 
very little about the long range ef- 
fects of agricultural practices, such 
as the clear or selective cutting of tim- 
ber, burning, plowing, pasturing or 
cropping. American wildlife, from a 
strictly economic viewpoint, is a rich 
natural resource, and its indirect val- 
ues far outweigh the direct monetary 
returns from furs, fish, and gamé. 
Basic scientific research is essential in 


Live trapping is a basic technique used 
in wildlife studies at Patuxent. Robert E. 
Stewart is shown removing a black snake 
from a wire mesh snake trap. The snake 
will be weighed, measured, marked and 
released. Such detailed routine work 
eventually gives a detailed picture of the 
normal wildlife of the region and makes 
further experimental studies possible. 


Because of the direct possibility that the 
insecticide DDT may have adverse effects 
on birds and other wildlife when sprayed 
or dusted to control field and forest in- 
sects, experiments to test its effects have 
been conducted at Patuxent. Below, Rob- 
ert T. Mitchell is shown spraying DDT on 
robin’s eggs. (The robin’s nest was an un- 
usual one, placed on top of an abandoned 
catbird’s nest in a lilac bush). DDT, used 
at a rate equivalent to five lbs. per acre, 
does not affect hatchability of eggs. In the 
picture to the right, below, Mr. Mitchell 
is spraying a bluebird’s nest and young. 
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any program for the wisest use of this 
wildlife resource. 

That is the reason why much of the 
projected wildlife research at Patux- 
ent involves co-operative programs 
with the Bureau of Soil Conservation 
and the U. S. Forest Service. A start 
has already been made in the detailed 
wildlife surveys being conducted at 
the Refuge. These studies will pro- 
vide data to answer some of the com- 
plex wildlife population questions. 

A Baltimore newspaper account of 
some recent experiments with that 
highly publicized insecticide, DDT, 
spoke of an area at the Patuxent 
Refuge as being “the most carefully 
studied piece of land in the world.” 
Allowing for the reporter’s journalis- 
tic license, there is a good deal of 
truth in the statement. Much of the 
Refuge has been intensively studied 
as part of a long range plan to estab- 
lish the best possible control areas for 
wildlife research. 

Prosaically enough, this plan rests 
on the establishment of a checker- 


board grid system that makes the lo- 
cation of a bird’s nest or a patch of 
cattail a matter of reference to a code 
number. The Refuge is divided into 
blocks of 250 acres. These, in turn, 
are subdivided into one hundred 
square plots, each marked by perma- 
nent cornerstones. The system works. 
It gives every natural feature a per- 
manent address and provides a way 
to locate and trace the movements of 
wildlife. It became the basis of the 
intensive vegetational type study, 
which was the next step in the long 
range research program. 

Two years of plotting, checking and 
replotting plant types has _ boiled 
down the classification of the Refuge 
land into eighteen land-use areas. The 
Refuge has been mapped from the 
air and each land type checked by 
the personal observation of field work- 
ers who tramped every foot of the 
Refuge. As a result, the plant areas, 
which range from open water in the 
lakes to mature upland_oak and pine 


forest, are accurately located in the 


grid systems. Thus the basis for 
future ecological comparisons has 
been laid. But the land is always 
changing, and this year’s cultivated 
field may be next year’s meadow. So, 
for each unit representing a continu- 
ous piece of land of a single vegeta- 
tive type, a card is filed, giving the 
life history of the particular area. If 
it was burned over in 1942, the fact 
is noted; if grazed, or plowed, or cut, 
or planted, that’s noted, too. 

The picture is completed by the 
systematic collection of two basic types 
of facts that are recorded on special 
cards. One is life-history data that 
pertain to the life and growth of plant 
or animal species; the other is a utili- 
zation record: information on mate- 
rials used for feeding, nesting, preda- 
tion and cover—a black snake eating 
a pine mouse; a raccoon and its den 
tree; robins seeking night shelter in a 
pine. All sorts of facts are recorded: 
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the first appearance and flowering of 
herbaceous plants; the _ ripening, 
abundance and persistence of wild 
fruits. Animals are observed for feed- 
ing habits, parasitism and predation; 
notes are made on nesting, courtship 
and flocking of birds. Cards record 
the first arrivals and last departures, 
unusual visitors, first spring songs, 
nesting dates, incubation data, time 
of hatching, and period the young 
remain in the nest. 

So information piles up, a continu- 
ous flow of small facts to be recorded. 
Each is small, but like a facet on a 
diamond, is an essential part of the 
whole. Outsiders cannot easily appre- 
ciate the significance of all these sim- 
ple facts, but now, after five years, they 
have become so important that they 
gave the newspaper reporter reason 
for describing the Refuge as “the most 
carefully studied piece of land in the 
world.” 

The gathering of most of these eco- 
logical records is incidental to other 
work. Their collection seems so cas- 
ual, one scarcely perceives the plan 
involved. Data are also collected in 
more obvious ways. Painstaking bo- 
tanical studies have been summarized 
in an extensive check-list of plants. 
The live-trapping, banding, and re- 
leasing of birds is a continuing pro- 
ject. This varies with the season, but 
men have made the rounds to as many 
as forty hawk traps, thirty seed and 
water traps, and other special traps for 
ducks, vultures, and starlings. New 
types of traps have been designed to 
eliminate injury of birds. 

Censuses go on at a rate that would 
have the Census Bureau dizzy if it 
tried to duplicate the Refuge pro- 
gram. ‘Twice weekly during most of 
the year, three ornithologists walk the 
plot lines through a carefully selected 
area and study the bird population 
fluctuations. Breeding censuses are 
made; the time-honored Christmas 
census and censuses of such special 


The vegetative type map is the basis 
for many comparative studies. A. L. 
Nelson, Assistant Director of Re- 
search of the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, is discussing winter dis- 
tribution of nuthatches with James 
B. Cope and R. E. Stewart whose 
field work provided the data on tit- 
mice distribution. The upper map 
shows titmouse sites, the lower, the 
vegetative pattern of the Refuge. 


The Refuge is laid out in a grid pat- 
tern with permanent plot markers 
at regular intervals. By referring 
to these markers, the field scien- 
tists can locate accurately any nat- 
ural object. R. E. Stewart is record- 
ing the location of a redstart’s nest. 
Recorded as 5534, 86’ N, 35’ E, 
it is possible for anyone else, fa- 
miliar with the grid system, to lo- 
cate the nest within a foot or so. 


Trapping, marking and releasing of 
rodents provides data on popula- 
tions and movements. The traps do 
not injure the mice, neither does 
the ear clip which is being attached 
to the ear of the deer mouse shown 
in the picture. 


birds as hawks, whippoorwills, and 
woodcocks. In special study areas, 
each with a distinct vegetation, as the 
river terraces and upland oak woods, 
more detailed studies of bird popula- 
tions and relationships are under 
way. 

The immediate purpose of all this 
effort is a series of reports dealing 
with fundamental relationships of 
birds, mammals, reptiles and amphib- 
ians to their environment. But the 
real promise of this phase of the work 
at Patuxent lies in the rich, detailed 
picture of particular wildlife environ- 
ments that is being obtained. It is 
hard to predict the ultimate value of 
these data, but here is a recent ex- 
ample that will give a clue. 

Within a period of six months, 
DDT mushroomed from a mysterious 
military secret to a commonplace 
panacea for every insect infestation. 
Starting with the dramatic use of this 
new insecticide to stall a head-on epi- 
demic of typhus in Naples, it was 
quickly tried in the Pacific and else- 
where. Entire islands on the road to 
Japan were sprayed before American 
troops hit the beachheads. Experi- 
ments showed that DDT killed flies, 
mosquitoes, bedbugs, household and 
crop pests. The press gave DDT un- 
stinted praise. Yet there was an under- 
current of warning—a fear that the 
miracle wasn’t without its drawbacks. 
A number of people felt deep concern 
over possible effects of large scale use 
of this new chemical. Reports came in 
of its failure to affect some insect 
pests, of its toxicity to honey bees, and 
of its marked effects on cold-blooded 
vertebrates. Yet, in spite of the un- 
certain factors, plans were made for 
widespread spraying of DDT over 
forest areas to control gypsy moth, 
spruce budworm, and _ white-pine 
beetle. DDT was released for public 
use. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service in 
co-operation with the Bureau of En- 
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tomology set up a series of experi- 
ments at Patuxent to test possible 
biological effects of the insecticide. 
Here is where the intensive studies 
began to pay off. Because of the avail- 
able data, experimental and control 
areas were laid out with much greater 
certainty. Intensified trapping and 
census counts brought the picture of 
wildlife population right up to the 
minute. Experiments were set up to 
determine the effects of DDT on a 
breeding bird population; its effects 
on mortality of young; its effects on 
bird movement and on the acceptance 
of poisoned insects by birds. Turtles, 
fish and small mammals were also 
used in the experiments. 

The results of these experiments are 
still being tabulated. They indicate, 
in part, that we are still very ignorant 
of long range effects of the insecticide. 
The important thing, however, is that 
five years of detailed ecological study 
made the DDT experiments feasible. 
As the years go by and the ecological 
picture of Patuxent becomes better 
defined, the Refuge will have more 
and more experimental possibilities. 
No one in the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice believes that all wildlife problems 
can be solved by experiments in this 
one locality—but remember that Pat- 
uxent is only the first of these research 
centers, and while it may remain the 
principal one, more are sure to come. 

Patuxent is now a landmark. It ter- 
minates the period of the single natu- 
ralist working alone with his field 
notebook and limited equipment. It 
inaugurates a period of the co-opera- 
tive research of laboratory and field 
workers, pooling their specialized 
knowledge of plant and animal life in 
an effort to understand the complex 
life pattern that characterizes any 
natural area: all this for the purpose 
of protecting, maintaining, and devel- 
oping American wildlife for continual 
enjoyment and use by the American 


people. 


Minnie’s Lake. Photographs by the author unless otherwise noted. 


MARVELOUS OKEFINOKEE 


OWN in the southeastern corner 

of Georgia lies a magnificent 
watery wilderness, the famous Okefin- 
okee Swamp. Covering between 600 
and 700 square miles of territory, and 
varying in width from 18 to go miles, 
this great swampy area has been 
formed behind a low barrier athwart 
the sandy, flat coastal plain. Behind 
the barrier the waters flowing from 
the northward are retained upon the 
broad, low-lying, and nearly level 
plain and are eventually fed into the 
two outflowing streams. These are 


a Wildlife Paradise 


the St. Mary’s River, which flows into 
the Atlantic Ocean, and the Suwan- 
nee, which finds its way in a south- 
westerly direction into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Okefinokee is actually a vast bog, 
unique in many respects as to its geo- 
logic origin and history, and justly 
renowned for its remarkably rich flora 
and fauna. It is a wildlife paradise 
beyond compare. Within its vast, 
watery haven some of the rarest birds 


By William C. Grimm 
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3¢ LOCATION or OKEFINOKEE SWAMP 


Among the fresh water swamps east of the Mississippi, Okefinokee is 
exceeded in size only by the Everglades. Like the latter, it was many years 
before it came under the protection of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Among the many citizens who battled for the preservation of the area, was 
Francis Harper who wrote upon this subject in Bird-Lore as early as 1912. 
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and mammals native to the Southeast 
find sanctuary; for most of Okefino- 
kee is now one of the numerous units 
in the far-flung system of refuges 
maintained by the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

The eastern portion of the swamp 
consists of more or less open bog, 
with innumerable cypress-studded is- 
lets and some larger pine-clad islands, 
presenting a scene of incomparable 
grandeur, possibly unique among the 
world’s landscapes. Natives of the 
region have given these grand, open, 
marshlike areas the curious designa- 
tion of “prairies.” The shallow wa- 
ters overspreading vast areas are filled 
with a luxuriant growth of mash and 
aquatic plants. Spatterdocks or “bon- 
nets” (Nymphaea macrophylla), white 
water-lilies (Castalia odorata), golden- 
clubs or “never-wets” (Orontium 
aquaticum), arrow-arums or “wam- 
pee” (Peltandra virginica), floating 
hearts (Nymphoides aquaticum), maid- 
encane (Panicum hemitomon), and 
many other water-loving species grow 
in rank profusion in the dark, sphag- 
num-filled water. Okefinokee folk 
have long navigated the “prairies” in 
their narrow, flat-bottomed boats, pro- 
pelled by pushing from the stern ‘with 
a long pole. 

Westward, Okefinokee assumes 
more and more of a true swamp as- 
pect. Here the waters become shal- 
lower and tree growth much more 
dominant. Formerly, most of this sec- 
tion was covered by a dense stand of 
cypress and extensive hammocks of 
bays and magnolias; but over the 
greater part of the region the big 
timber has long since been removed. 
Evidence of the days when the great 
cypresses were fed to voracious mills 
is apparent in the cypress pilings 
which ramify the swamp and over 
which the logging trams once hauled 
the huge logs to the sawmill. 

During the heyday of timber opera- 
tions a town of some six hundred 


inhabitants flourished on _ Billy's 
Island. A few stately palmettoes, a 
tiny grave plot long overgrown and 
forgotten, a lone and decrepit build- 
ing which once served as the commis- 
sary and the overgrown railroad bed 
are all that remain of the community 
abandoned a little less than two dec- 
ades ago. Civilization passed this way 
—and left its marks—but Nature is 
rapidly reclaiming her domain in the 
“Land of the Trembling Earth.” 

I doubt if there has ever been a 
swamp which somebody has not 
dreamed of draining. A half century 
or so ago a huge sum of money and 
much arduous labor were fruitlessly 
expended in an effort to drain this 
great swamp. A canal was dug from 
near Camp Cornelia on the swamp’s 
eastern side to a point some twelve or 
fourteen miles into the interior. It 
was proposed to drain off the waters 
into the St. Mary’s River through this 
canal—but alas!—the “discovery” was 
made that the water was actually flow- 
ing westward in the canal, into the 
swamp, and toward the Suwannee. It 
was a gross engineering blunder for 
which all lovers of wildlife can be 
thankful. Today that canal hardly 
appears to have been dug at all, and 
it affords easy access by boat into the 
magnificent “prairie” regions of the 
eastern portion of the swamp. 

The largest bodies of open water 
are located to the west. Probably, 
these so-called “lakes” are wider and 
deeper stretches of the winding Su- 
wannee River; but they are natural 
gems, resplendently mirroring the sky, 
the passing clouds, and the trees and 
shrubs which crowd their shoreless 
margins. In the surrounding forests 
of cypresses, gums, bays, and mag- 
nolias—with their pendant streamers 
of Spanish moss (Dendropogon us- 
neoides)—dwell any number of bears, 
raccoons, bobcats and many lesser 
furred creatures of the wilderness. 
Here the cries of the Florida red- 
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shouldered hawk can be heard almost 
constantly by day; and from twilight 
to dawn the calls of the great horned 
and Florida barred owls echo and 
reecho through the mysterious depths 
of the watery jungles. Then, too, one 
of the mighty saurians of the swamp 
may let loose with his thunder, for 
’gators—and big ones—are still promi- 
nent among the dwellers. 

Billy’s Lake, the largest body of 
open water in the swamp, is some 
three and a half miles long and some 
100 to 250 yards wide. It is easily ac- 
cessible from the town of Fargo on 
the west. I shall never forget the sheer 
beauty of Billy’s Lake as I saw it one 
fine October morning on my first visit 
to the Okefinokee. Its surface was as 
placid as a huge plate glass mirror. 
The slender, grayish-colored shafts of 


This scene near Billy’s Lake por- 
trays the eerie quality of this land 
of water-mirrors where the reflec- 
tions of the cypresses seem to pierce 
the shadowy depths. Red-shouldered 
hawk is shown to the left and wood 
ibis are to the right above (photo- 
graph by A. D. Cruickshank). 
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the bordering cypresses seemed to pro- 
ject both upwards toward the sky and 
downward into the dark depths. 

Pileated woodpeckers were drum- 
ming on the bony, seasoned masts of 
dead cypresses. Catbirds and Caro- 
lina wrens called ceaselessly in the 
dense thickets. An occasional cardinal 
flashed through the titi and dahoon. 
As we slowly paddled up the lake, 
wood ducks would spring from the 
little coves and utter their character- 
istic “who-eek” as they flew into the 
fastnesses of the forest. A water tur- 
key, or anhinga, came across the lake, 
alternately flapping its white-patched 
wings and then sailing. American 
egrets were wading about in the shal- 
low, bonnet-strewn bays, searching for 
minnows and frogs and acting as if 
they were admiring their own re- 
flections in the water. But the grand- 
est sight of all came as we turned the 
boat into one of the little bays and a 
flock of wood ibises took to the air, 
slowly circling above the autumn- 
guilded cypress spires. 

Leaving Billy’s Lake near its upper 
end, the boat run traverses some of 
the most beautiful swamp country to 
be found in the Okefinokee—or any- 
where else. The run, a narrow, watery 
trail through the cypress forest, is 
flanked on either side by impene- 
trable thickets of “hurrah bushes” 
(Pieris nitida), titi (Cyrilla racemosa), 
dahoon holly (Ilex Cassine), fetter- 


bush (Eubotrys racemosa) and other 
swamp shrubs. Intermixed with the 
dominant cypresses are other swamp 
trees, the Carolina red maple (Acer 
rubrum var. tridens), “sweet bay” 
(Persea pubescens), “white bay” (Mag- 
nolia virginiana), loblolly bay (Gor- 
donia lasianthus). Occasional “bull 
bays” or magnolias (Magnolia grandi- 
flora) occur in the hammocks. This is 
one of the most beautiful of the na- 
tive trees, having thick, dark-green, 
lustrous leaves with rusty-colored 
under surfaces. In the late spring it 
produces waxy-white, lemon-scented 
blossoms approximately eight inches 
in diameter. 

Everywhere on little hummocks of 
sphagnum are clumps of cinnamon, 
royal and chain fern. Every now and 
then the run widens out a little, cre- 
ating small shallow-water openings 
chock-full of “bonnets,” pickerel- 
weed, and the interesting aquatic the 
natives call the “never-wet.” When 
you submerge the pointed, oval- 
shaped, bluish-green leaves, they glow 
with a rich reddish-golden iridescence. 
Let them bob up again and they are 
bone-dry, for they shed water like a 
duck’s back. 

After a few miles of tortuous travel 
through this strangely beautiful riot 
of trees, shrubs and vines, ferns and 
mosses, mysterious lights and shad- 
ows, we emerged upon the broader, 
tranquil water of Minnie’s Lake. Like 
Billy’s Lake, though on a considerably 
smaller scale, Minnie’s contains reflec- 
tions of moss-draped cypresses and 
billowy, white clouds. Okefinokee 
lakes are all superlative, natural mir- 
rors. You just can’t beat them in this 
respect. And for years, fishermen have 
known that they are hard to beat as 
fishing grounds. Okefinokee waters 
harbor some truly gigantic large- 
mouth bass and a huge population of 
other species such as jackfish, catfish, 
and “perch” or warmouth. Wherever 
you go, turtles of several kinds may 
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be seen basking in the sun along the 
shores or sliding off half-submerged 
logs. What may at first appear to be 
a dark, floating log is perhaps an alli- 
gator. Very artfully it will sink from 
sight but its course toward a deep 
‘gator hole is plainly visible in a 
string of bubbles rising to the sur- 
face. Yes, and every now and then, a 
cotton-mouth moccasin may drop into 
the water with a muffled splash. 

At the upper end of Minnie’s Lake 
we entered another narrow boat run 
and soon found ourselves crossing the 


wide, sunny expanse of Floyd’s Island 
Prairie. Here, invariably, you can see 
American egrets and little blue her- 


ons, and possibly wood ibises or 
Florida cranes. A female wood duck 
made quite a commotion in the shal- 
low water, acting as though her wings 
were hopelessly crippled, while her 
brood cleverly concealed themselves 
among the sedges, pickerel weed, 
arums and paint root. Over in a 
nearby island a pair of red-shouldered 
hawks constantly pierced the stillness 
with their shrilly repeated “kee-yer.” 
A green heron flushed from a patch 
of cattails and on slowly flapping 
wings headed out across the marsh. 
Up on the tip of a small cypress a 
male Florida red-wing uttered his 
“oak-a-lee” and spread his wings to 
display his scarlet and buff epaulets, 
while overhead a number of turkey 
buzzards slowly described great circles 
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as they effortlessly mounted higher 
and higher into a blue sky filled with 
cottony masses of cumulus cloud. 
But soon again we came into the 
cypress zone and the boat run en- 
tered wide, deep, dark water once 
more. Big Water, with its forest- 
rimmed borders, miraculously un- 
folded itself. Here indeed was the 
very heart of the Okefinokee! Here 
was the solitude — primitive, grand, 
and eternal! We paused to listen to 
the songs of birds; to the wild, ring- 
ing notes of prothonotary warblers 
emanating from dark, tangled thick- 
ets and the buzzing trills of parulas 
reaching down from the moss-fes- 
tooned boughs over our heads. The 
clear, sweet voices of Carolina wrens 
rang from one end of the lake to the 
other. An Acadian flycatcher on a 
nearby magnolia bough explosively 
uttered its emphatic “swee-up.” 
Lordly pileated woodpeckers kept 
crossing and recrossing the lake, going 
from one wooded shore to the other 
and occasionally making the forests 
ring with their resounding calls. 
Ready for lunch after the morn- 
ing’s trip from Billy’s Lake to Big 
Water, our guide, Lem Griffis, headed 
our boat into the island where he has 
a shelter tucked in among the trees. 
In a very few minutes he caught 
enough catfish and warmouth for the 
meal. While dinner was cooking, Lem 
took time out to show us just how 


A cypress bay (right) 
and boat run near 
Big Water (below) 
'—two typical scenes 
‘from the heart of the 
Okefinokee where 
solitude rings with 
bird song. Above 
(left) a green heron 
(photograph by 
Heathcote Kimball) 
and “Bill” about to 
devour a fish. 


solid was the ground beneath our 
feet. He pushed a slender ten to 
twelve foot pole right down through 
it, then jumped up and down until 
all the trees quaked! 

You will most surely see a number 
of ’gators on the Big Water, but there 
is one big fellow you ought to get 
acquainted with. Lem calls him 
“Bill,” and for about three seasons 
now “Bill” has been right there look- 
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ing for handouts. Lem was cleaning 
fish when “Bill” appeared out in the 
middle of the lake. He didn’t seem 
at all disturbed by our presence. He 
just floated there on the surface as if 
patiently waiting for something. Fi- 
nally Lem, putting a bit of fish offal 
on the tip of the bamboo pole, held 
it out and called the ’gator by name. 
“Bill” began to move in toward the 
boat, slowly and cautiously but with- 


out hesitation. He came up practically 
along side of us; his huge jaws opened 
and took the fish; then he slipped 
back out of sight only to reappear 
again several yards away. Over and 
over again he repeated the perform- 
ance and stayed around during the 
entire time we were on the island. 
Several times another alligator, some- 
what smaller than “Bill’ tried to get 
in on the handouts; but “Bill” would 
have none of that! Every time it came 
near, the big fellow would go for it 
with a dive and a rush. 

When we departed from the camp 
at Big Water, Lem left some scraps 
for the raccoon neighbors. Although 
none of them showed up on this 
occasion, they frequently do come 
“a-callin’” when folks stop at the 
shelter. Sometimes, too, a bear ap- 
pears along the shoreline or you have 
the good luck to catch a glimpse of 
otters swimming in the lake. On the 
return trip, at the beginning of the 
“prairie,” Lem pointed out an alli- 
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gator’s nest—a fair-sized mound of 
decaying vegetation about the base of 
a buttonbush, in which the female 
lays from go to 40 eggs. I wondered 
how many years had come and gone 


since old “Bill” emerged from one 
of those four-inch elliptical objects! 
As we bade good-bye to Big Water, a 
gorgeous American egret came wing- 
ing down the lake, the immaculate 
white of its body a vivid contrast 
against the dark green wall of trees. 
An anhinga perched on the horizon- 
tal limb of a black gum and craned 
its long, snaky neck, then it launched 
into the air, circled overhead, and 
disappeared into the depths of the 
nearby forest. Big Water was behind 
us. 

On another occasion we made a 
long-anticipated trip from Billy's 
Lake to Floyd’s Island. The going 
was difficult for several miles—a mat- 
ter of poling, paddling, pushing and 
pulling the boat over submerged logs. 
We traversed cut-over country, now 
occupied by small cypresses, sweet 
gums, black gums, and dense thickets 
of titi, dahoon, and swamp shrubs. 
The numerous stumps of truly huge 
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Above—“‘prairie” vista on Floyd’s Island. 
Below—osprey is called “eagle”’ by local folk 
(photograph by S. A. Grimes). To the right, 
above, American egret (photograph by Hugo 
Schroder) and right, below, are water- 
lilies (photograph by A. D. Cruickshank). 


cypresses were mute reminders of the 
original forest which once covered 
the entire area. 

At this particular season of the 
year, the birds are quiet and more or 
less seclusive. We saw very few that 
September morning. Only the Caro- 
lina wrens were singing. Very fre- 
quently we heard the reverberating 
tattoos being beaten by pileated 
woodpeckers and occasionally we 
caught glimpses of their black and 
white bodies and scarlet-crested heads. 
Today the pileated is king of the 
woodpecker clan, but there was a day 
when the even larger ivorybill was 
not uncommon in the Okefinokee wil- 
derness. Perhaps, somewhere in its 
vast expanse, a few of them may still 
exist although nobody has seen one 
here for many years. When the stumps 
were gigantic virgin cypresses, the 
great ivorybills undoubtedly lived and 
nested among the moss-draped cur- 
tains of their lofty crowns. 

In places, our narrow boat run was 
choked with maiden cane and other 
aquatics, but by mid-morning we had 
reached an open stretch of water and 
the dam at the end of the canal. That 
was indeed a relief, after hours spent 
with pole and paddles. Now for a 
time we could again use the outboard 
motor. Here the banks of the old 
canal are crowded with a dense, jun- 
glelike growth of trees and shrubs, 
and tangled vines. We observed that 
bears had climbed the trees to get at 
the lustrous, black muscadines. Like 
small boys, they had resorted to the 
simple expedient of dragging the 
whole vine down within compara- 
tively easy reach. After following the 


canal for a couple of miles, we turned 
northward into another boat run 
which led to the grand expanse of 
Chase Prairie. 

Chase Prairie—with its acres of bon- 
nets, white waterlilies, and never-wets, 
and its innumerable islets studded 
with grotesque, mossy-tressed cypresses 
—was most beautiful to behold. The 
American naturalist, James G. Need- 
ham, once described the magnificent 
panorama of Chase Prairie as “one 
of the most remarkable landscapes in 
the world.” Remarkable it is, indeed! 
And exquisite, too, were the masses 
of little violet-purple blossoms which 
the bladderworts (Utricularia pur- 
purea) held above the dark, watery 
bed of the “prairie.” The growth of 
this plant was so extensive, even in 
the boat run, that the outboard motor 
was useless and we resorted to pole 


and paddles again. Wood ducks, singly 
and in twos and threes got up before 
the boat and winged their way across 
the sun-flooded aquatic meadow. 
American egrets on lazily flapping 
snowy pinions came and went at will. 
Occasionally one would alight atop a 
cypress and, with apparent curiosity, 
watch our progress across the “prai- 
a 

Lem pointed out a huge osprey 
nest in a nearby tree. Okefinokee folk 
customarily call these birds “eagles.” 
You can see such a nest for miles 
across this level, open country and 
native hunters and trappers often used 
these “eagle’s” nests as guideposts. Of 
interest also were the remains of the 
bait pens on the “prairie;” relics of 
the duck-hunting days when the 
swamp was a “sportsman’s paradise.” 
Nowadays Okefinokee is a winter ref- 
uge for waterfowl—often great num- 
bers of mallards, black ducks, blue- 
winged teal, ring-necks and lesser 
numbers of several other species come 
here from the inhospitable, frozen 
marshes of the North. 

From afar, across Chase Prairie, we 
could see tall long-leaf pines on 
Floyd’s Island, a few veterans left 
from a magnificent forest which fell 
before the axe and saw some years 
ago. Just before noon, we pulled up 
at the cut-over cypress bay which sur- 
rounds the island. There the boat run 
ended—just about in a ‘gator hole. 
Two small jackfish tried to welcome 
us by jumping right into the boat. 
They weren't big enough, as Oke- 
finokee jacks go, and besides we 
hadn’t planned to have fish for din- 
ner so we obligingly tossed them back 
into their element. An elevated plank 
walk led across the cypress bay to the 
island proper. There were numerous 
signs of bears, raccoons and bobcats 
along it. Indeed, it looked very much 
as if they had used the old boardwalk 
as a highway. 

On Floyd’s Island, as on most of 
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the other sizable islands of the Oke- 
finokee, are burial mounds left by 
prehistoric man. Large human skele- 
tons, pottery, and various artifacts 
were exhumed from one of these 
mounds when excavations were made 
for the logging railroad. Who the 
builders were still remains a mystery, 
for the Seminoles claimed that the 
mounds were built before their time. 

A Seminole village existed on this 
island prior to 1838, the year in which 
General Floyd crossed the swamp and 
drove Billy Bowlegs and his band out 
of their hunting grounds. 

Today the Okefinokee Swamp is 
almost entirely within the boundaries 
of the Okefinokee Wildlife Refuge. 
As a winter refuge for hosts of migra- 
tory waterfowl it is easily the peer of 
most other refuge areas dedicated pri- 
marily to that end. But Okefinokee is 
more than that. It is a haven for the 
alligator and otter, the white-tailed 
deer and Florida black bear, the rac- 
coon and bobcat. Its “prairies” are 
home and sanctuary for egret and ibis, 
and the deep swamp forests are the 
domain of the water turkey and 
pileated woodpecker. We cherish the 
hope that the majestic Florida cranes 
shall forever sound their trumpets 
across these magnificent expanses and 
nest unmolested in the watery fast- 
ness. That the graceful swallow-tailed 
kites shall continue to sweep the skies 
above them and the ospreys to build 
their lofty cradles in the isolated 
snags. With the passing of the years, 
Nature will erase the man-made scars 
and restore primeval grandeur to the 
great swamp. She is already rebuild- 
ing the forests of pines on the islands, 
and cypresses in the swamps. Far from 
being a dismal morass where perils 
lurk on every hand, Okefinokee is a 
land of manifold charms. It is a land 
of serene and lovely vistas—an incom- 
parable paradise of woods, and wa- 
ters, and wildlife—and a land of mys- 
tery, too. 
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T ALL happened because of man, 

rabbits, and rats . . . before they 
came, the Laysan rail nested by thou- 
sands in its ancestral haunts. Today, 
unless a few individuals have escaped 
destruction unobserved, which is un- 
likely, this species must now be added 
to the list of the extinct. 

Laysan Island was at one time the 
most unusual of all the leeward 
islands of the Hawaiian archipelago. 
The bird life on this tiny islet of only 
two square miles was remarkable. 
Five land birds—all peculiar to Lay- 
san—existed there, including three 
perching birds, a teal, and a rail. 

This wealth, however, was not long 
to endure. Rich guano deposits had 
accumulated through millenia by a 
succession of thousands of billions of 
sea birds nesting on the island, an 
economically valuable resource which 
attracted commercial enterprise. Re- 
moval of the guano involved occupa- 
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tion of the island by diggers. Through 
this temporary human occupancy, 
Laysan was changed significantly. 
The original plant life, which in- 
cluded a forest of sandalwood and 
fan-leaf palms, disappeared and the 
bird life was affected. By 1925 two of 
the perching birds were extinct, and 
the teal was reduced to a few indi- 
viduals, One perching bird, the Lay- 
san finch, still remained in fair num- 
bers. The fifth land bird, the Laysan 
rail, has now suffered a fate from 
which there is no return. 

Our first information on the rail 
dates from 1828, the year of discovery 
of Laysan. Sailors from the Moller 
saw numerous fowl of mixed gray 
and brown running on the ground at 
Laysan and nearby Lisiansky. The 
rail was never again reported from 
the latter. Bird collectors visited Lay- 
san in 1891 and sent live rails to Eng- 
land, where F. W. Frohawk illustrated 
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them and named them Porzanula 
palmeri. He left us the best drawing 
we have of this bird in Rothschild’s 
volume, “Avifauna of Laysan.” 

Perhaps not more than one dozen 
persons who saw the rail alive have 
written about it since 1891. Some of 
these no more than mentioned the 
name of the bird, but others described 
it at length. 

All observers agreed that this bird 
had the manners of a little clown. Un- 
questionably, its humorous behavior 
provided one of the chief interests of 
Laysan. The rails would come into 
any man-made shelter and run over 
the occupants’ shoes, peering intently 
and snapping up flies that buzzed 
about. Unable to fly, they flapped 
their diminutive wings in balancing 
and jumping. 

An abundance of food must have 
induced relative immobility in this 
bird. In this respect it was similar to 
other Pacific rails which showed a 
tendency to colonize islands and be- 
come flightless. At Laysan, grass and 
shrubs harbored worms and moths; 
bird carcasses supported fly maggots 
and dermestid beetles by the hun- 
dreds of millions. For variety there 
were sea birds’ eggs broken open by 
the Laysan finches byt eagerly fed on 
by the rails, there ‘were seeds, and 
there was raw meat to be picked from 
dead birds. How little need of flight 
there was. 

The rail wore a harlequin costume 
of varied color. The slate gray throat 
and underparts were oddly combined 
with a tan back accented with choco- 
late streaks. The bright red eyes were 
set off by a green bill and green legs. 
The short body—only six inches of it— 
was supported on ungainly legs and 
feet. No wonder this little elf never 
failed to captivate the hearts of those 
who watched it. 

Redrawn by Paul Baldwin from Frohawk. 


Adult, upper left hand corner, drawn 
to smaller scale than other three adults. 


W. K. Fisher, who knew the rail 
intimately on Laysan, wrote, “Their 
‘song’ is a plaintive, high-keyed little 
rattle, which resembles remoteiy an 
alarm clock with a muffled bell or 
pebbles ricocheting on a glass roof .. . 
I once saw two approach each other 
with feathers erect, and when close to- 
gether begin rattling in each other’s 
face. Then they suddenly ceased and 
slunk away in opposite directions.”* 
During the day they made an inces- 
sant chirping, but soon after dusk, as 
if by one signal, they would strike up 
a peculiar chorus lasting a few sec- 
onds and then remain silent. 

In the spring and summer, the rails 
built roofed-over nests of reeds or 
grass on the ground. The eggs were 
laid in sets of three or two. The young 
tumbled out through the small en- 
trance holes like black balls of down, 
whiffed by the wind. They ran hither 
and thither between the tall grass 
clumps with little molestation from 
enemies. The population numbered 
scores of thousands of adults, limited 
in numbers only by space and food 
requirements. The colony existed 
throughout years which doubtless 
were also numbered in thousands. 

The only natural enemies were 
predatory sea birds. But these were 
easily avoided by staying within or 
near the sheltering plants. Had native 
Hawaiian rats existed on Laysan, as 
they did on Ocean Island and others, 
perhaps the rails would have died off 
before them, though these rats are 
not effective foes of larger sea birds, 
as demonstrated at Ocean. 

As reported by hearsay, it was dur- 
ing the year 1887 that Captain Walk- 
er of the Kaalokai first took Laysan 
rails to Midway. From 1891 on, they 
certainly were on Eastern Island, one 
of the two islands that compose Mid- 
way. By 1905, rails were almost as 


1“Birds of Laysan,” Bull., U. S. Fish Comm., 
23. pt. III, 767-807, 1906. p. 801. 
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plentiful on Eastern Island as on Lay- 
san. In 1910, men of the cable colony 
removed the rails to the other Mid- 
way islet, Sand Island, where the birds 
proved useful in helping to keep 
vegetation free from caterpillars. 

Henshaw noted in 1911 that this 
bird was the only member of the rail 
family to survive introduction into a 
new area. Indeed, the Midway en- 
vironment seemed as well suited to it 
as that of Laysan, and the colonies 
were in most ways comparable. It was 
then said that “whatever may be the 
fate of the Laysan colony of this re- 
markable so-called wingless rail, its 
future has been provided for in a 
measure by the export of a number to 
the Midway Island, far to the west, 
where it is reported to be flourish- 
ing. . . .”? Yes, provided for in a meas- 
ure was correct. 

Fisher warned against animal intro- 
ductions on Laysan in 1906, naming 
several domestic animals which would 
make short work of the rail. He 
thought the extermination of the rail 
by introductions would be brought 
about by ignorance rather than 
malice. Ironically, within a year after 
his visit to Laysan in 1902, ignorance 
did its worst. Well-intentioned Max 
Schlemmer, manager of the guano 
works, liberated rabbits intending to 
start a canning industry. The subse- 
quent heart-breaking devastation of 
Laysan has been narrated eloquently 
by Alexander Wetmore and Alfred 
M. Bailey. 

Bailey witnessed the hordes of rab- 
bits in 1912-13 in a three-months’ stay. 
Special efforts then made to extirpate 
the rabbits were partially thwarted by 
the countless shearwater and rabbit 
burrows which sheltered the animals. 
Though reduced, the rabbits _re- 
mained. Then years later when Wet- 
more landed in 1924, he found a 


?“Our Mid-Pacific Bird Reservation.”” Henshaw, 
H. W., U.S.D.A. Yearbook for 1911. p. 160. 


Alfred M. Bailey 


Japanese poachers in 1909 all but 
wiped out the entire Laysan colony of 
these gentle little fairy terns, taking 
their skins to trim hats. These birds are 
declining in number at Midway, also. 


desert of shifting sands. A few hun. 


dred miserable rabbits remained; 
these were despatched. Two rails were 
seen—these most likely succumbed 
without progeny, for in 1936, W. F. 
Coultas saw no rails on Laysan. The 
mother colony had vanished. 

Of course, the reintroduction of 
rails to Laysan would have been fruit- 


Laysan Island, 790 sea miles northwest 
of Honolulu, was once a paradise for 
nesting birds before man, rabbits and 
rats came to despoil it. About two miles 
square, this tiny island at one time 
supported a lush growth of sandal- 
wood trees and fan palms; and during 
the ages, five species of land birds 
evolved, endemic to this island and not 
known elsewhere. 


Most islands of the Pacific are the 
homes of endemic birds, that once de- 
stroyed, will be lost forever. The United 
States, in the coming years, will have a 
great responsibility. Our record in the 
Hawaiian chain is none too good— 
will the birds of other Pacific Islands, 
that are now to come under our trus- 
teeship and protection, fare better? 


on Midway in 1943. Then, in another 
pattern, the story repeated itself. The 
rails suffered more directly this time. 
Probably the defenseless birds were 
vulnerable in not one but many ways 
—adults were slaughtered, eggs rifled, 
and young killed. First Sand Island 
was invaded and later Eastern Island. 
Rats were first seen at the former in 
February or March. The disappear- 
ance of rails was abrupt and not no- 
ticed until the birds were virtually 
absent. The last rail on Sand Island 
was seen on November 15, 1943, by 
Mr. Smith of the cable station, who 
saw a young one, he thought, and 
heard another calling from a thicket. 
Rails remained now only on Eastern 
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less before vegetation had returned. 
The Midway colony would furnish 
stock when all was ready. The life of 
the species, then, depended on con- 
tinued existence of the Midway rails 
until seeds sown on Laysan could de- 
velop a new plant life. 

Nothing serious happened to 
threaten this plan until rats set foot 


Island. In June, 1944, E. L. Caum saw 
two rails certainly, or perhaps as many 
as four or five, on Eastern. This is the 
last record for the Laysan rail. Two 
searches in subsequent months by na- 
val personnel were unrewarded. A re- 
port by R. S. Alsatt from which some 
of the above details were taken ap- 
peared in the February, 1945, issue of 
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the Elepaio, journal of the Honolulu 
Audubon Society. A _ final search 
should be made on the slender hope 
that a few were overlooked. 

Besides the rails, a colony of the 
Laysan finch and a population of 500 
canaries were decimated by the rats. 

It is safe to say that bird losses 
from rats in the Pacific islands will be 
severe. All atolls where landing craft 
run ashore are vulnerable to rat in- 
festation. The only islands that seem 
safe are those with shores too steep 
and rocky to permit such landings. 

Of course, rats have already become 
established on many of the islands, 
especially the larger ones, though no 
data on just which islands is readily 
obtainable. Numerous smaller islands 
escaped rat invasions in the early days 
when whaling vessels were numerous 
in the Pacific. A survey of the present 
situation would be most desirable. 

Some of the larger sea birds, be- 
cause of their aggressiveness and 
strong bills, may have adequate natu- 
ral defenses against even black rats 
and roof rats. On the other hand, rats 
conceivably could outwit the channel- 
ized bird intelligence. Cleft and crag- 
nesting sea birds would enjoy a degree 
of immunity owing to inaccessibility 
of nests. Some observers believe that 
colonial birds of the aggressive type, 
such as the noddy tern, are capable of 
repelling rats from their nests. Contri- 
butions to our stock of knowledge on 
these things might be made if present 
opportunities for observing could be 
seized. 

Many smaller sea birds are totally 
unable to withstand rats at their 
breeding grounds. The petrels, and 
their small-sized allies are peculiarly 
vulnerable because they nest in bur- 
rows or other accessible places, and 
the parents are not equipped to de- 
fend themselves or their young against 
rats. Also, the young are slow to de- 
velop and remain at the nest alone a 
number of days after the parents 
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leave. The solitary-nesting fairy tern, 
which deposits its egg in the crotch 
of branches in shrubs, and the bush- 
nesting Hawaiian tern are also es- 
pecially helpless. 

We hope that periodic reports will 
be forthcoming from Midway. We 
know that rats are numerous on both 
Midway islands and that they occupy 
all types of terrain and cover. As late 
as 1944, it was computed that there 
were 100 rats per acre on Eastern 
Island. Two kinds are there: roof rats 
(80%) and black rats (20%). Alsatt 
says, “Most of the rats live in burrows 
of the ‘small moaning birds’ (Bonin 
Island petrel), and are believed to sus- 
tain themselves at the expense of that 
species, including eggs and young. 
These birds are so numerous that 
effect of rat predation on their num- 
bers is not immediately apparent.” 
The beautiful fairy tern is a bird we 
should watch at Midway. The adults 
were not visibly lessened in numbers 
in late 1944, but few young had been 
seen in recent months, and immature 
individuals under observation van- 
ished mysteriously. Total extinction 
of the sea birds at Midway is not im- 
minent, as all have colonies else- 
where. 

The loss of a bird species means 
that one of Nature’s creations which 
took thousands of years to come into 
existence, has summarily disappeared. 
The delicacy and complexity of the 
out-of-doors has suffered a shock. 

Who will want to go to Laysan 
when all the birds are gone? Even if 
we are held from traveling by our life 
circumstances, the knowledge that 
Laysan is “a place of wonders” is en- 
riching and inspiring, whereas the 
knowledge that such a beauty spot 
has been despoiled and impoverished 
through the carelessness of men is dis- 
quieting. Though the rail is gone, 
remote Laysan with its remaining rich 
sea bird life, is still valuable to us. 
Let us take care of it! 
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LUDLOW GRISCOM 


virtuoso of field identification 


F Mr. Gallup of the Gallup Polls 

should ask ten thousand Ameri- 
cans how they would rank bird-watch- 
ing among strenuous athletic sports, 
they probably would place it some- 
where below croquet and somewhere 
above tiddlywinks. What does a 
bird-watcher have to do? He just sits 
in the shade of a tree and his field 
glasses do all the work of chasing 
birds around and bringing them close. 
That’s what the ten thousand think! 
But they never had the experience 
I've just had. They never went afield 
with Ludlow Griscom. They never 


Picture Story by Edwin Way Teale 


crept from bed in the pre-dawn dark- 
ness; they never spent the hours of 
daylight wading across flooded mead- 
ows, plunging through bushes, scour- 
ing the seashore and countryside; they 
never stayed out until the only birds 
abroad were owls and _ nighthawks. 
One day of bird-watching a la Gris- 
com and they would be ready to ele- 
vate this robust, he-man activity to a 
place beside mountain climbing and 
the cross-country marathon. 

Ludlow Griscom, noted Harvard or- 
nithologist, Chairman of the Board 
of the National Audubon Society, ex- 
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plorer, author, and virtuoso of field 
identification, is one of America’s 
leading exponents of the strenuous 
field-trip. There’s plenty of fun on a 
Griscom expedition; but there’s no 
dawdling or sitting under trees. From 
the time the car rolled out of his 
Cambridge driveway a little after 
four-thirty in the morning until it 
rolled back in again sometime after 
ten o'clock that night, the trip ran like 
a subway schedule. 

From long experience and careful 
attention, Griscom knows where and 
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Four-thirty A.M. The start of a field 
trip, Griscom style. To be at the Lynn- 
field Marshes at sunrise, an early start 
is necessary. In sneakers and an old 
suit, he pours himself a cup of coffee. 


when each species of bird is most 
likely to be found. With the other 
members of the party—Richard C. 
Curtis, Mrs. Maurice C. Emery, Mrs. 
Arthur W. Argue, and C. Russell Ma- 
son, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society—we were at the 
right spot at the right time to see the 
vast swirling cloud of redwinged 
blackbirds rise from the Lynnfield 
Marsh at sunrise, to encounter a flock 
of 1,000 bronzed grackles streaming 
across an open field near Lotus Pond, 
to observe European cormorants and 
surf scoters off the mouth of the Mer- 
rimack River, to watch a pine siskin 
which had arrived in Essex County so 
early that the record had _ been 
equalled only twice in the previous 
eighty years, to find the rare Euro- 
pean blackheaded gull floating among 
Bonaparte’s gulls in Newburyport 
Harbor, to see the bird population of 
the Ipswich Estuary, Artichoke Basin, 
the rice marshes of the Merrimack, 
and the Plum Island Meadows. Before 
the day was over we had chalked up 
seventy-six species of birds, traveled 
140 miles, and been on the go for 
approximately eighteen hours. 

For Ludlow Griscom, this sort of 
thing has been going on, year in and 
year out, for decades. Summer, winter, 
spring and fall, in the United States 
and abroad, in the tropics and the 
arctic, among rain forests and amid 
icy spray in fishing boats off Glouces- 
ter in January, he has built up a total 
of 10,000 field-trips. At fifty-five, he 
has all the robust strenuousness of a 
Theodore Roosevelt. And, combined 
with it, he possesses a technical skill 
at field identification that has been 
equalled by few men in- America. He 
can identify hundreds of birds by 


their flight alone, and 500 or more by 
their songs. His life list includes 2,500 
species which he has observed here 
and abroad. 

He has handled the skins of birds 
in the museum and has watched the 
different species in the field so often 
that he has an exact image of every 
part of a given bird registered in his 
memory. The result sometimes is a 
split-second identification that leaves 
beholders amazed and a little skepti- 
cal. But Griscom isn’t bluffing. The 
last thing he wants to do is to show 
off. When there is any doubt in his 
mind, he checks and double-checks. 
He isn’t cocksure. He just sees the 
significant detail quicker. He is just 
sure sooner. 

A few years ago, for example, he 
was leading a field-trip during a war- 
bler wave. Seventy feet overhead, a 
small bird flicked from one treetop 
to another. Griscom called: “A mag- 
nolia warbler!” The rest of the party 
was frankly incredulous. How could 


Right — LG watches blackbirds rise at 
the Lynnfield Marshes. Below — Plum 
Island Meadows — note that LG uses 
sneakers so he can wade in water or mud. 


he be sure when he had seen the bird 
for only a second so high overhead? 
During that second, he had seen that 
the underside of its tail was marked 
with white and jet black. No other 
warbler in North America is similarly 
marked. Handling skins of warblers 
in the museum had fixed this detail 
in his mind. He didn’t need to see any 
more. He was sure. The thing bird 
students can do to improve their field 
work most, he believes, is to examine 
closely the plumages of bird skins in 
a museum collection. 

Besides his knowledge of bird-skins, 
several other factors enter into his 
almost legendary ability in the field. 
He is a botanist as well as an orni- 
thologist. Forty thousand sheets of 
pressed plants are in his private her- 
barium, the Gray Herbarium at Har- 
vard and elsewhere, and he has named 
new species of plants as well as new 
species of birds. This thorough 
grounding in botany aids in knowing 
where to look for birds that are as- 


sociated with certain kinds of vegeta- 
tion. 

In his youth, Ludlow Griscom was 
trained in music and thus developed 
a musical memory that has assisted 
him in fixing the songs of birds in his 
mind. In addition, he has not..only. 
good eyesight but something I will 
call fast eyesight. He focuses swiftly 
and takes in the significant detail in- 
stantly. This is not entirely knowing 
what to look for. His mental reactions 
are all fast—fast in conversation, fast 
in driving his car, fast in identifying 
birds. He always seems poised on the 
balls of his feet, never standing flat- 
footed. He impresses you as the kind 
of man who would succeed at what- 
ever he set his mind to. And, fortu- 
nately for ornithological records, he 
has set his mind to the study of birds. 
His ability in the field, his persever- 
ance and long-range enthusiasm, have 
contributed, are contributing, and 
will contribute to a fuller understand- 
ing of the population changes, the 
shifts in abundance in bird life, in 
the area in which he is active. 

This is the great goal of his field 
work. He makes no notes in the field 
but when he returns home he sets 
down in large ledgers a list of the 
birds seen and a record of any unusual 
activity observed. From long experi- 
ence, he can carry in his head all the 
birds seen on two successive trips dur- 
ing the peak of a spring migration. 
His records cover every bird he has 
seen on every field-trip he has made. 
They extend in an unbroken line 
back to May 7, 1907. That day, as we 
will see, was an important one in Lud- 
low Griscom’s life. 

His earliest years were spent in 
Flushing, L. I. There, at the age of 
four, he showed his ornithological 
bent by rushing into the house to an- 
nounce excitedly that the robins were 
back from the South. Two years later, 
when he was six, he received as a 
present a small, poorly-printed book 
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illustrated with pictures of stuffed 
birds and entitled: “Our Common 
Birds and How to Know Them.” 
With its all-too-inadequate aid, he 
was able to identify the familiar song- 
birds. By the time he was fourteen, 
he had decided on the career of an 
ornithologist. 

When, in 1901, his family moved 
into New York City, his study of wild 
birds seemed at an end. What birds 
could he see in a big city? An answer 
to that question came in the form of 
a slight volume called “The Bird Cal- 
endar,” which he received as a present 
in 1907. 

This became one of the decisive 
books of his life and he still speaks of 
it with affectionate regard. In it the 
author devoted twelve chapters to the 
twelve months of the year and told 
what birds could be seen during each 
month on The Ramble in Central 
Park. An appendix listed 140 species 
that had been seen there. The hook 
was a revelation to the boy; it opened 
the door to unsuspected possibilities. 
From May 7th onward, he spent part 
of each day on The Ramble watching 
birds and setting down a list of the 
species he identified. 

In those days, bird-watching was 
not held in its present high esteem. 
Anyone seen “ogling birds throvgh an 
opera-glass” was considered a fiit sub- 
ject for ridicule. In all his early walks 
on The Ramble, the boy was careful 
to keep his four-power French opera 
glasses hidden beneath his coat as 
much of the time as possible lest he 
be followed by a jeering crowd. He 
had studied birds for eleven years be- 
fore he encountered anyone who had 
the slightest interest in the same ab- 
sorbing hobby, before he met anyone 
who didn’t think his interest in bird- 
study queer. That person was a min- 
ister of a Fifth Avenue church who 
met him on The Ramble. He, also, 
was looking at the birds. This ama- 
teur ornithologist, the Rev. Walter E. 


On a bridge near 
the Newburyport 
Common Pastures, 
LG and group make 
a late afternoon 
checkup of the 
species they have 
seen during the 
long, exciting day. 


Clifton Smith, proposed the boy for 
membership in the Linnaean Society 
of New York, leading ornithological 
society of the region. At its meetings, 
he met others as seriously interested 
in birds as himself. 

Throughout the time he attended 
Columbia University, where he re- 
ceived his A.B. degree in 1912, he 
saved up his money for week-end 
trips to Long Beach, L. I., and Engle- 
wood, N. J. One Sunday in May, 1911, 
Griscom took the ferry across the 
Hudson at 125th Street and rode a 
streetcar from the Palisades to Engle- 
wood. When he returned to the ferry 
that night, he had set a new record 
for himself. In one day, and all on 
foot, he had chalked up a list of go 
species. 

After receiving an M.A. from Cor- 
nell in 1915, he taught for one year 
in the biology department and then 
joined the scientific staff of the orni- 
thology department at the American 
Museum of Natural History in New 
York City. During the decade that fol- 


lowed, he made numerous expeditions 
to Central American jungles, prepared 
scientific papers that formed import- 
ant contributions to ornithology, and 
wrote “Birds of the New York City 
Region.” This book, by the way, re- 
paid the debt he owed to the author 
of “The Bird Calendar.” It was the 
first volume to tell serious bird-watch- 
ers where and when they could see all 
the different species familiar to an 
area extending from the far tip of 
Long Island, on the east, to the Dela- 
ware River, in New Jersey, on the 
west. It has been called the Ornitho- 
logical Bible of a generation of bird- 
students in the New York City region. 
“Modern Bird Study,” Griscom’s lat- 
est book, was published this year by 
the Harvard University Press. It pre- 
sents, in one compact volume, the 
cream of ornithological advances in 
recent years. 

Since 1927, Griscom has been a 
member of the scientific and admin- 
istrative staff of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, in Cambridge, 
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Mass. He is a fellow of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union. The Linnaean 
Society of New York, and the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science. In 1934, he was a delegate 
to the Eighth International Ornitho- 
logical Congress at Oxford, in Eng- 
land. Senators and Governors have 
considered it a privilege to go afield 
with him and even a President of the 
United States once sent for him to 
come from Cambridge to show him 
the birds. 

Looking back over his rich experi- 
ence in field ornithology, Griscom 
can remember many record-breaking 
“big days.” Only last spring, on the 
2oth of May, he led a party that kept 
going for twenty-two hours to break 
the New England record and reach a 
total of 160 species. The all-time 
World’s Record for North America 
was set on May 14, 1933, when Gris- 
com and the late Charles Urner of 
Elizabeth, N. J., headed a party that 
stayed out almost around the clock 
and, driving 300 miles during the day, 
brought back a total of 173 species. 

This “Lethal Tour” began at 1:30 
a.m. Heading for the Troy Meadows, 
they listened for nighthawks, whip- 
poorwills and owls along the Passaic 
River. In addition to four kinds of 
owls, they had added a woodcock to 
the list before dawn broke. They al- 
lowed themselves two hours after sun- 
rise to get all the rails, marsh wrens, 
warblers and wood birds near the Pas- 
saic. Then they made a fast cross- 
country run to Boonton where they 
got buzzards, hill species, and Lou- 
isiana water thrushes. Open country 
next contributed meadowlarks, vesper 
sparrows and other small birds. At 
Morristown, they swung past a purple 
martin colony and to the west picked 
up warbling vireos, cliff swallows and 
upland plovers. Princeton gave them, 
among other birds, a_ red-headed 
woodpecker. 

Species by species, the list grew. 
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Lotus Pond where more than 1000 
grackles streamed across the road 
nearby. Right—the party spies a 
rare European black-headed gull 
among the Bonapartes in the harbor. 


Above — close-up of LG 
and telescope. Below — 
On Plum Island at the 
mouth of the Merrimack. 
Cormorants are offshore. 


The day was perfect, warm and wind- 
less, and a migration wave was in full 
swing. The party ate on the run from 
sandwich bags and Thermos bottles. 
The hardest part of the trip was keep- 
ing alert on the long run across the 
Pine Barrens during the heat of the 
day. But a pine warbler and a Caro- 
lina chickadee rewarded their vigi- 
lance. During the afternoon, they 
combed the salt marshes and seashore 
along Brigantine Bay for gulls and 
terns and sandpipers and seaside spar- 
rows. It was after dark. when they 
started on the 150-mile drive back to 
Elizabeth. The last bird, the 173rd to 
go on the record-breaking list, was a 
great horned owl, heard in the dark- 
ness as they drove through the Pine 
Barrens. 

The only place in North America, 
Griscom believes, where this record 
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Sunset at Clark’s Pond where 
ducks, rails and knots were seen. 


can be broken is along the Rio 
Grande Valley during the second and 
third weeks in April. At that time, 
birds are pouring out of Mexico and 
Central America on their northward 
migration. Without any special knowl- 
edge of where to look for birds in the 
Rio Grande country, Griscom once 
ran up a list of 170 species in a single 
day. A group of enthusiastic bird-stu- 
dents in this part of the United States, 
by preparing for several years in ad- 
vance, could make a killing during 
this period. With comparative ease, 
Griscom says, they could break the 
present record. 

While the “Lethal Tour” that he 
and Urner led in 1933 stands out in 
his mind as one of the great days of 
his field experience, the most exciting 
day that he can recall occurred nine 
years earlier and some 2500 miles to 


the south. In 1924, while on an expe- 
dition to the dangerous Guaymis In- 
dian country of western Panama from 
which no white man had ever re- 
turned alive, he started—with food 
and a pup-tent strapped to his back 
and a shotgun in his hand—to climb 
alone a wild mountain range never 
previously visited. 

Mounting through rain-clouds to 
an elevation of 7,200 feet, he could 
see both the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
Here, where everything was dripping 
with moisture and covered with moss, 
he entered an unexplored world of 
birds. Nine times he collected speci- 
mens, knowing before he pulled the 
trigger each time that the bird he was 
getting was unknown to any museum 
collection in the world. 

During the early days, when he was 
working without adequate guides or 
bird-glasses, it took Griscom years to 
build up his life list to 200 species. He 
was twenty-one before he owned his 
first pair of prism binoculars. His 
choice in glasses now is the 7 x 50 
Bausch and Lomb, Extent of field 
and brilliance of image seem more 
important to him than high magni- 
fication. When observing really dis- 
tant birds, such as gulls and shore 
birds on far-off sandbars, he uses a 
Zeiss telescope with three rotating ocu- 
lars. They provide magnifications up 
to forty diameters. 

For those interested in field identi- 
fication and for groups conducting 
field-trips, Ludlow Griscom has defi- 
nite and helpful suggestions which, in 
conclusion, I will pass along to the 
readers of Audubon Magazine. 

1. Cover as great a variety of terri- 
tory as possible on your trips. 


At home, around 10 P.M., Lud- 
low Griscom enters the log of 
birds seen. He rarely keeps any 
record in the field, remembering 
accurately every species seen. 
The unbroken list of records ex- 
tends back many years. His life 
list includes at least 2500 species. 
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2. 


species. 


3. Plan out your trip beforehand 
so you will arrive at different areas at 
the right time: of day. If near:the coast, 
check up on low and high tide in 


making your plans. 


4. Before a trip, check through 
your guidebook, to fix all the com- 
mon birds’ field-marks in your mind. 
If possible, handle the bird skins at a 
museum as a preparation for field- 


work. 


5. Give even familiar birds a sec- 
ond look. Griscom, for instance, al- 
ways checks every oriole he sees. There 
is just a chance it may be a Bullock’s 


oriole, a rare visitor from the West. 


6. When flocks of birds, such as 
gulls, are in sight, go over them care- 
fully. One bird, among hundreds of 


common species, may be a rarity or a 
new record for the region. Impatience 


under such conditions may lose valu- 


able additions to the list. 
If out with a party, don’t “lean 


VE 


Don’t waste time where birds 
are scarce. They often occur in “pock- 
ets” and moving around will increase 
your chances of finding them. By 
studying your area, you will soon 
learn the spots favored by different 


on” the leader; study the birds your- 
self. Going out with a group helps to 
build up a life-list but to really know 
the birds you have to apply indi- 
vidual concentration. Recently, Gris- 
com picked out a Franklin’s gull 
among other gulls on the Massachu- 
setts coast. It was a new record for 
the state. Two friends who were with 
him had just returned from a trip 
where they had been shown 30,000 
Franklin’s gulls. But they had seen 
the birds in the mass and had no clear 
mental image of its specific characters. 

Prepare beforehand for unusual 
species. By knowing their field-marks, 
you will add new species to your list 
and be sure of your identification. If 
in doubt, look the bird up in your 
guide immediately. Don’t wait until 
you get home and the image of the 
bird is less distinct. 

8. Wear clothes that are comfort- 
able. They don’t have to be any spe- 
cial color or cut so long as they are 
not too conspicuous. Griscom wears 
sneakers until it becomes so cold he 
has to shift to boots. 

9g. Be on time for a field-trip and 
if the party splits up with the under- 
standing it will meet again in fifteen 
minutes or half an hour, be punctual. 
Lost time reduces the number of birds 
it is possible to see. 

10. Don’t have your field-trips too 
standardized. Keep them flexible so 
you can change the route or the des- 
tination to suit the conditions. Be 
opportunistic. Go where the birds are, 
whether that is the site you originally 
planned to visit or not. 

11. Pay attention to common spe- 
cies, as well as the rare or accidental 
ones. Much is to be learned from such 
study. The English sparrow, for ex- 
ample, has declined from an abundant 
bird in the Boston region to a rather 
uncommon one today. Records of ama- 
teur ornithologists who paid attention 
to the rise and fall of the sparrow 
population are of real value. Simi- 
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larly, the starlings appear to have 
reached their peak in the region and 
to be on the decline. 

12. Record the exact number of 
birds. In former times, such notations 
as “rare,” “abundant” and “uncom- 
mon” were noted after species in rec- 
ords. Now it is the custom to enter 
actual numbers, thus providing facts 
and figures for future study. There 
may be a debate over what “rare” or 
“abundant” mean but there can be 
no argument over the number “121.” 

13. Note what the birds are doing. 
Some amateurs, intent only on piling 
up large yearly lists, check off the 
blue jay on January 1 and pay no 
attention to it all the rest of the year. 
Blue jays are interesting birds about 
which much remains to be learned. 
Record interesting activity of the 
birds you see. Keep an ornithological 
diary as well as a list of species iden- 
tified. 

14. File your records in permanent 
form. When such records are exact 
and complete, they are of real worth 
to ornithology. By just a little addi- 
tional effort, amateurs can have not 
only the fun of their field-trips but 
can preserve records that will be of 
aid to scientists. For Ludlow Griscom, 
field-work is a form of scientific re- 
search; it combines the fun of a life- 
time hobby with the serious intent of 
his ornithological career. 

15. Pay special attention to the 
weather when deciding on days for 
field-trips. The direction of the wind, 
the reading of the barometer, the po- 
sition of the mercury—especially dur- 
ing the weeks of migration—provide 
invaluable guides to the best days. So 
important is the weather in Griscom’s 
calculations that his arrangements at 
the museum permit him to start off on 
a field-trip any morning when condi- 
tions are right. If the weather is not 
favorable, he never goes afield. But 
when it is, he is out for the day—a 
Griscom day. 


By Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 


- HERE, don’t you see it? Just 

to the right of that clump of 
grass?” There were scores of grass 
clumps, all exactly similar, in front of 
us on the flat prairie, and it was sev- 
eral seconds before I located the one 
indicated by the warden. Then, sure 
enough, I saw “it”—a small, brownish, 
round-headed bird, standing perfectly 
erect on rather long legs, staring 
straight at us with yellow eyes, im- 
movable as a bronze statue and merg- 
ing wonderfully into the sun-splashed 
grasses about it. I was looking at my 
first burrowing owl on the Kissimmee 
Prairie, one of that area’s most char- 
acteristic avian citizens. That was 
many years ago and I have seen hun- 
dreds of them since, but never with- 
out a_ sense of satisfaction, not 
unmixed with amusement, at observ- 
ing this interesting little miner in 
feathers. 

Practically everybody knows owls, 
whether city dweiler or rural resident, 
professional or amateur, young or old. 
Few birds have so figured in litera- 
ture, song and legend from Biblical 
days to the present; and hundreds of 
people know what owls look like with- 
out ever having seen one themselves. 
And yet this little long-legged, “ear- 
less” fellow, so unlike the rest of its 
kin, is a relatively unknown quantity, 
a sort of ornithological X. 

The reason for this is not far to 
seek. Owls are fairly common over 
much of this country, even in large 
cities. Amid the high hills or the low 
country, inland woodlands or salt 
marshes, the great plains or the sea 
beaches, you can find some representa- 
tive of this wide tribe of avian hunters 
whose voices and movements are in- 
variably associated with the hours of 
darkness. But this one is different 
from all others, this cunicularius . . 
this burrower. It reverses the usual 
concept of a tree dweller and goes, 


ae 


A feathered Miner 


THE BURROWING OWL AT HOME 


A.D. Cruickshank 


very literally, to earth. Moreover, it oc- 
cupies a very restricted range as com- 
pared to most of its kind and, hence, 
cannot be seen just anywhere. You are 
obliged to go to its own peculiar 
haunts to find it, and these haunts are 
not easily accessible to the great ma- 
jority of this country’s poulation. 
East of the Mississippi River, for 
example, it can be looked for in one 
small area, certain specialized parts of 
a single state . . . Florida. West of the 
Father of Waters it occurs in several 
widely scattered places, most of them 
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open, desert-like areas, usually, but 
not altogether remote from human 
habitation: prairie reaches of Minne- 
sota and Nebraska, for instance, the 
high plains of Colorado, and here and 
there in California. You can under- 
stand then, why relatively few people 
come in contact with the burrowing 
owl unless they actually set out to add 
it to their life lists. 

I have been present when many ob- 
servers have seen this bird for the first 
time for, in the course of three years 
of Audubon Wildlife Tours about 
Lake Okeechobee, Florida, it was one 
of the species which every visitor 
wanted to see. It is interesting to add 
that on not one of the fifty-two field 
trips of those expeditions did any visi- 
tor fail to realize this ambition! Ob- 
viously, this region is a favorite habi- 
tat. 

Roughly speaking, the Florida form 
of this strange little owl is found in 
that area south of Kissimmee to Lake 
Okeechobee and from about 30 miles 
inland from the east coast to the vi- 
cinity of Clearwater on the north and 
Punta Gorda on the south of the west 
coast. A few occur near Miami and 
now and then Cape Sable, but unless 
you know where to look for it, you 
could spend years in the state and 
never see it. 

The local name for the bird is 
“ground owl” and few terms are so 
exactly descriptive. It is just precisely 
that . . . a ground owl, no more, no 
less. The greatest elevation to which 
it ascends for a perch is the top of a 
fencepost, and even in flight it keeps 
only a few feet above the grasses of its 
prairie haunts. The western bird ap- 
parently alights in low bushes and 
sometimes trees, but I have never seen 
the Florida form do so. Now and 
then, this owl will ascend to about fifty 
or sixty feet in the air, hover on rap- 
idly beating wings like a kingfisher, 
then dive precipitately toward the 
ground, only to zoom up and go 


through the performance again. While 
very much alike in general appear- 
ance, the eastern and western forms 
vary enough in shades of plumage to 
have won recognition by systematic 
students. A related race occurs in the 
Bahamas and other West Indian 
islands, as well as South America. 

A great deal of unmitigated non- 
sense has been written and even be- 
lieved by many—such as statements to 
the effect that the western burrowing 
owl lives its subterranean life in 
company with prairie-dogs and rattle- 
snakes, all three occupying the same 
burrow in peace and harmony. The 
only shred of truth in such a state- 
ment is that, at times, all three may 
actually frequent the same hole but 
only when the mammal and the bird 
occupy the interior of the reptile! In 
other words, the snake occasionally 
preys upon both “dog” and owl and 
might well crawl into some burrow to 
digest such a meal. Any attempt to 
portray communal living of these ut- 
terly dissimilar creatures is nature 
faking, pure and simple. 

On the great reaches of the Kissim- 
mee Prairie in Florida, the burrowing 
owl finds the illimitable stretches of 
grassland, dotted here and there with 
palm “hammocks,” a congenial habi- 
tat. Here, with the Florida crane and 
the caracara, it may be found through- 
out the year and any day therein. Be- 
sides the sandy spots which lie amid 
the grasses, it often resorts to the 
shoulders, and even the middle of the 
many roads which bisect that huge ex- 
panse of country. Therefore, it can 
easily be seen from motor cars, and 
the latter make excellent observa- 
tional platforms. 

Highway officials consider the bird 
a nuisance because the burrows some- 
times extend under the road, this be- 
ing supposedly detrimental to the few 
hard-surfaced highways of the area, 
causing them to settle and crack. De- 
spite this opinion it is highly unlikely 


that much damage results, and it has 
always been one of the duties of the 
Audubon warden of that patrol, to do 
what he can to dissuade summary ac- 
tion against the owls. 

Aside from this antipathy held by 
highway authorities, the prairie cow- 
boys do away with the birds rather 
freely, claiming that horses and cattle 
break their legs by stepping into the 
burrows. Again, such instances are 


Burrowing owl taking a dragonfly to its bur- 
row (photograph by S. A. Grimes). Perhaps 
you can see this owl for yourself next spring 
when Alexander Sprunt will conduct thirteen 
two-day tours in the Okeechobee-Kissimmee 
region, from February 15 through March 28. 
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probably much exaggerated and occur 
only as isolated accidents. None the 
less, it is something which must be 
considered and watched constantly, 
and is! 

In Florida, the burrowing owl ex- 
cavates its own hole. In the West, the 
bird often uses the deserted burrow 
of the prairie-dog. However, there are 
no prairie-dogs in Florida, and no 
other burrowing rodent is common 
enough to constitute a source of archi- 
tecture; therefore the owls dig holes 
for themselves and do it most capably. 
The method employed is to scratch 
the sand out vigorously with the feet, 
one bird working until tired, and the 
other then taking over. The natives 
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on the Kissimmee Prairie have assured 
me that once the hole is about a foot 
or so deep, the birds then lie on their 
backs and scratch at the roof of the 
tunnel with the feet, loading their 
loosely held wings with dirt which 
they shake out on emerging into the 
open air. This I cannot vouch for as 
I have never witnessed it, but it was 
related in perfectly good faith. After 
a couple of feet of descent, the burrow 
usually levels off parallel with the sur- 
face and curves about to an enlarged 
chamber at the end where the eggs are 
laid, either on the bare sand or on a 
few bits of grass, trash or cow “chips.” 
Like all eggs of this family they are 
pure white and _ nearly spherical, 
though frequently nest stained. 

This little owl indulges in the noc- 
turnal habits common to its kind, but 
is abroad in daylight as well. Appar- 
ently, it is not incommoded at all by 
bright sunlight. During incubation, 
one bird usually stands guard at or 
near the mouth of the burrow which 
is marked by quite a mound of sand. 
On close approach, both birds will 
fly off a short distance with a very 
marked undulatory flight, alight again 
and bob and bow in a most ludicrous 
manner. This habit never fails to 
elicit much interest and amusement 
on the part of those seeing the bird 
for the first time, or indeed, those 
who are accustomed to it. Now and 
then, one or both will give their 
queer, chuckling note when alighting. 
So still do they stand, however, after 
the bowing is over, and so exactly do 
they blend in with their surroundings, 
that they are very difficult to pick out 
even when at close range. I have spent 
minutes’ in attempting to show an ob- 
server an owl which was within thirty 
feet in rather plain sight. 

The food habits render the bird 
tremendously helpful to farming in- 
terests. It is largely insectivorous, in- 
cluding in its diet grasshoppers, crick- 
ets and various beetles. Small rodents 
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are eaten as well, along with snakes, 
fish, lizards, frogs and crayfish. This 
last seems to be a favorite item of the 
Kissimmee Prairie owls, and I cannot 
recall ever examining the cast debris 
at the mouth of a burrow without 
finding traces of such food. Now and 
then, small birds fall victim to the 
burrowing owl, sparrows, warblers, 
and the like, but the number is in- 
consequential in comparison with 
other food. 

It is not a shy bird, and slow, cau- 
tious approach will enable you to get 
good pictures with even elementary 
equipment. Continued visiting of a 
burrow will make the birds nervous, 
of course. They may be watched from 
a car On most occasions so there is no 
real need for close contact in order to 
see them to advantage. 

Heavy spring rains are a great hin- 
drance to these owls. Usually, they 
have their burrows well along in 
March and rains at that time will fill 
the holes to the very brim. This 
means a fresh start and I have known 
seasons when three attempts were 
necessary before weather allowed the 
raising of a family. 

Natural enemies are not many. 
Skunks occasionally dig out the holes 
and eat the eggs, as do raccoons, but I 
have seen little of this damage on the 
Florida prairies. Man is always enemy 
No. 1, and collectors, road workmen, 
cowboys and thoughtless gunners are 
responsible for a good many dead 
owls. Years ago, these owls lived in 
colonies of many pairs. Today, four 
or five burrows fairly close together 
represents the maximum concentra- 
tion of a colony. Usually there will be 
a pair or two in proximity without 
very near neighbors. Now and then a 
pair will resort to a suburban golf 
course, but this is seldom the case 
nowadays. 

Perhaps you can go to Florida this 
winter or spring and see the burrow- 
ing owl for yourself! 
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Even amid the smoke and noise of 
the industrial waterfront, you may 


find birds to watch and enjoy. 


By Eric W. Bastin 


EADING up to the main gates of 

our huge, sprawling steel produc- 
ing plant in Hamilton, Ontario, is a 
narrow lane, perhaps a_ thousand 
yards long, which connects with the 
nearest city street. The lane is flanked 
on one side by weedy, grassy fields 
possibly twenty-five acres in extent, 
and on the other by open, tilled 
ground covering nearly fifty acres. 
This flat stretch is the home of gay, 
colorful flowers all summer long; the 
home of dandelions, mustard, great 
mullein and Queen Anne’s lace; of 
blue chicory and trailing wild morn- 
ing glory. It is also the home of song 
sparrows, meadowlarks, red-winged 
blackbirds, starlings, English sparrows 
and robins. And all year around, a 
pair of sparrow hawks hunt over the 
area. 

The open spaces bordering the en- 
trance lane are the haunt of pheasants 
throughout the seasons; almost any 
day the smartly-colored cock bird, 
white collar standing out sharply, 
may be observed poking patiently 
about in the tall grass. They had a 
lean time last winter, which was re- 
markable for its deep snow and fre- 
quent storms; some of the workmen 
took pity and scattered food for them 

arn when conditions grew really bad. One 
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year, when the pheasants nested 
against a wire fence, three or four 
yards from a busy railway siding, the 
men erected a signboard warning the 
engineers to avoid blowing down their 
scalding steam in that vicinity. 

Looking forward up the lane, you 
can watch the great, towering blast 
furnaces, with the busy skip-buckets 
making their endless hauls up to the 
bells with iron ore and coke; beyond 
them are the long, gray roofs and 
belching chimneys of the open hearth 
furnaces; beyond them, again, are the 
noisy rolling mills, their shrill sirens 
and clanging bells adding to the busy 
roar. In the wailing of compressed 
air whistles and the massive, climbing 
plumes of smoke and steam, there is 
embodied an impression of mighty, 
controlled power. 

The birds are not awed, in the least, 
by this huge spectacle of man’s indus- 
try. When spring comes, the red- 
winged blackbirds unfailingly nest 
among the cattails down in a swampy 
low corner of the fields. About the 
tenth of March, I begin to watch the 
telegraph wires as I hurry down the 
lane, for the first glimpse of the crim- 
son and black plumage, and to listen 
for the welcome, reedy notes that pro- 
claim the blackbird’s return from his 
winter traveling. 

I remember one dark, misty morn- 
ing in the second week of March, 
when I made my way toward the plant 
gates, about 7:30 A.M. It was a miser- 
able day, with a chilly, damp wind 
from the northeast. But there came 
clearly across the desolate fields the 
cheerful fluting of a meadowlark. This 
bird was seen almost daily thereafter, 
perched atop the snow-fence, or sitting 
high upon a telegraph wire. 

One chilly afternoon in mid-March 
I was hurrying through a drizzling 
rain toward the main road when, from 
an overcast, leaden sky there came the 
shrill, impatient cries of a killdeer; a 
moment later I spotted a pair high 
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over the sodden fields, darting errati- 
cally with rapidly beating wings. Was 
John Masefield thinking, perhaps, of 
this plover when he penned his 
haunting lines: 

.. - O Christ who drives the furrow straight, 
O Christ, the plough, O Christ the laughter 
Of holy, white birds flying after .. . 

There are many hazards among 
“those dark, satanic mills” as William 
Blake called them; great sewers pour 
oils, acids and other unpleasant efflu- 
ents out into the waters offshore; tall 
chimneys belch dense smoke and 
fumes high into the air; locomotives 
puff out cinders and live steam as they 
shunt their long lines of freight-cars. 
One day a track repair gang sent one 
of their men for me. They had picked 
up an injured bird outside their tool- 
shack; I identified it as a meadowlark, 
and we cared for it as best we could 
for a few days. It did not survive its in- 
juries, however. 

Sometimes surplus gas is burned off 
at what is called a “bleeder;” often a 
flame twenty or twenty-five feet long 
burns steadily for hours, giving off tre- 
mendous heat. The men who wit- 
nessed the tragedy still talk of the 
morning when they found, at the foot 
of the bleeder, the charred bodies of 
hundreds of little birds, of many col- 
ors and species. A flock in night mi- 
gration had been attracted by the 
great flame and had flown headlong 
into it. 

Even “the dump,” a large, flat 
waste of slag which edges ever farther 
into the waters of Lake Ontario, regu- 
larly is visited by the birds. Some of it 
is barren and dusty, reeking with the 
sulphurous, acrid fumes from freshly- 
poured slag; much of it is overgrown 
by weeds and small shrubbery. The 
latter part, in summer, is a blaze of 
yellow from the blooms of toadflax, 
dandelions and other wild flowers. 
Unpromising though it appears, it is 
the temporary home of several species 
of birds and even the nesting-place of 


a few. About the third or fourth week 
of February, the horned larks return 
to the dump and their cheerful twit- 
tering is heard during the ensuing 
months. The larks are heard before 
they are seen, for their tiny backs 
blend perfectly with the broken, gray- 
ish brown of the cinders and slag. The 
killdeer nests in the slag, too, and 
sometimes the young are found scam- 
pering about while their painstaking 
parent performs her wounded wing 
routine, accompanied by shrill, plain- 
tive cries. A crane foreman told me 
just the other day of a killdeer that 
nested in the very center of a much- 
used footpath; kindly laborers drove 
warning stakes on either side, and 
marked out a new path—a detour—a 
few yards away. 

I have watched common terns, 
black terns and Caspian terns winging 
their courses across the dump, and 
occasionally there stands the statu- 
esque form of a great blue heron, 
perched atop some jagged pile of slag. 
In the distance, we may see an osprey 
fishing, or watch the bald eagle wing 
its dignified way across the harbor. 
One of the most memorable events on 
the dump occurred one summer after- 
noon when we saw a young deer 
crossing it cautiously, A shout went 
up from the men. The frightened crea- 
ture broke into a startled canter, 
skirting huge piles of rusting scrap- 
iron, skipping over countless railway 
tracks until it reached the shore, to 
plunge into the harbor and swim far 
out. 

A stroll along the shore of the dump 
often reveals ducks afloat, especially 
large numbers of scaup in cold 
weather. Most of the year, herring 
gulls are present in large flocks, and 
at times, great black-backed and ring- 
billed gulls mix with them. One win- 
ter, I fed the herring gulls daily from 
the steps of my office. The birds would 
perch on a roof across the yard, wait- 
ing for the door to open. At my ap- 


pearance, crusts of bread in hand, they 
would spiral gracefully down, six or 
eight at a time, cheerfully quarreling 
and fighting at the foot of the steps 
until every last crumb had been ac- 
counted for. 

Even at my desk, I need not be en- 
tirely shut in from the birds. About 
noon on a mild, March day, I glanced 
up from my work to look through the 
grimy window at the usual smoking 
chimneys and iron roofs. Suddenly, 
into this view, winged a great, strag- 
gling double line of Canada geese, 
forty of them, perhaps, driving their 
way across the great industrial section 
of the city! 

And even as we wait for the street- 
car, at the end of the lane when the 
work-day is done, birds are there to 
cheer us. Last winter an energetic 
downy woodpecker stayed for some 
time in this neighborhood. I recall one 
sub-zero day during a_ streetcar 
failure when he entertained scores of 
waiting, hungry steelworkers by his 
antics in a young bare-limbed maple 
tree across the road. 

Life is kaleidoscopic in its unex- 
pected contrasts; the nature-lover in 
pursuit of his hobby scarcely would 
give a second thought to the possibili- 
ties of a great, modern steelworks as a 
habitat for birds. That they are to be 
found there comes as a pleasant sur- 
prise, one that serves often to relieve 
and enliven the drabness of daily rou- 
tine. It is a welcome glimpse of beauty 
where man-made power and ugliness 
dominate. 


ROW 


By Mary Milbury 


*OME years ago, when I was just 
a little girl, I had a friend named 
Sinbad. My first memory of him is as a 
scrubby, appealing little fledgling, lost 
and frightened. After he had found 
me, or vice versa, he was no longer 
lost; and in exactly twenty-four hours, 
he was no longer frightened. During 
his first few weeks with us, our back- 
yard looked like the aftermath of a 
treasure hunt. I dug worms morning, 
noon, and night, and was beginning 
to fear that I, myself, might devel- 
op a taste for them. 

In time he learned to forage for 
himself, but I never knew him to re- 
fuse a handout. He ate with the hens, 
the pigs, the dogs, and the family, 
although I must admit that he was no 
added attraction as a dinner guest. 
He bolted his food, or rather—your 
food, and monopolized the conversa- 
tion. On occasion, after a hasty gulp 
of hot mashed potato (his favorite 
dish), his language would be unprint- 
able, and he would cool his gullet 
and his profanity in your glass of 
water, 

Oh yes! Sinbad could talk, and was 
vastly entertaining. His appearances 
were staged with all the artistry of a 
great actor, but there the resemblance 
ended. 

He thrived in an atmosphere of 
confusion, and could create this desir- 
able state with devastating thorough- 
ness. 

His relations with the family, the 
farm animals, and the neighbors were 
amicable, and he trusted all men. 

Sinbad’s attitude toward me would 
be hard to explain. He followed me 
everywhere, and would always come 
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when called. There was a feeling of 
comradeship, and a sense of equality. 

After Sinbad had learned to fly, he 
established his headquarters on the 
clothes line under the porch. Mother 
objected, naturally, but her objections 
were overruled. 

I must admit that Sinbad had all 
the undesirable traits common to 
crows. He stole my grandmother’s 
teeth, and laughed in her face. He 
went to tea with the neighbors, and 
came home with their silver. Did they 
resent him? Not at all! His victims 
were fascinated by his audacity. 

Sinbad’s general popularity did not 
extend to the wild crow family, and 
I rather suspected him of homebreak- 
ing. Many times I saw him come 
flapping hastily homeward with a 
whole fleet of crows in pursuit. If he 
felt that he could not make the house, 
he would stop at a neighbor’s and ask 
to be taken in. 

Sinbad and I spent one unforget- 
table summer. Perhaps he did not 
learn to speak English, but I cer- 
tainly learned to talk crow. He loved 
to be praised and petted, and in re- 
turn would bring me his choicest 
worms, or perhaps Grandma’s silver 
thimble which had been missing for 
weeks. I swear that he had enough 
loot to start a pawn shop. 

He would sometimes visit me at 
school, sit on the window sill, and 
croak invitingly, trying to coax me to 
come out. He was a somewhat dis- 
turbing influence, but what could one 
do? One couldn’t spank a crow or 
stand him in a corner. 

Usually while I was at school he 
was very helpful at home. He would 
inspect the work of the hired men, 
showing particular interest in the 
plowing. Can you guess why? After 
this he would hasten home on the 


stray chance that my mother might 
be planting in the garden. In this 
case he would engage her in conver- 
sation, and when she had reached the 
end of the row and turned to cover 
the seeds, she would find that she 
had been spared the trouble. It did 
no good to scold him. He could out- 
talk anybody. 

I think that Sinbad’s favorite pas- 
time was our trip to the pasture, 
morning and night, after the cows. 
In the early morning he would ride 
on my shoulder, rubbing his head 
caressingly against my cheek and mur- 
muring softly. This sounds silly, but 
it was not silly to us, for we under- 
stood each other perfectly. Together 
we went over the coming events of 
the day, and the world seemed good. 

For a bird who could fly, Sinbad 
did a lot of walking and hitchhiking. 
He could often be seen having a free 
ride on the back of a horse, cow, or 
other farm animal. In an air-minded 
age, he probably mistook them for 
aircraft carriers. Strangely enough, 
they accepted him, and I think they 
may have been a little proud of his 
preference. 

I love to fish, and there again Sin- 
bad proved himself a true comrade. 
He either ate the bait, or dropped the 
fish back into the river and—the acid 
test—expected to be praised for it! 

Sinbad was an accepted feature in 
the community, and once made his- 
tory, dragging me with him into the 
center of unfavorable attention. 

The scene of our mutual disgrace 
was a funeral. Everyone from miles 
around attended, and in those days 
funerals were not assemblyline affairs. 
We sometimes sat for a good two 
hours. It was in church, on a hot 
sultry day. I, for one, was blinking 
in an effort to stay awake, when my 
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gaze was suddenly transfixed—it must 
be a nightmare! No such luck! It 
was Sinbad in person, perched on the 
window sill, surveying the congrega- 
tion with an air of great interest. All 
too well I knew that air. .. . 

I prayed, yes, literally, that his cur- 
iosity would not take him to the front 
of the church. The result of this 
would be too awful to contemplate. I 
shuddered, and slunk down in my 
seat, hoping against hope that he 
would not notice me. Vain hope! 

I should like here to be able to say 
that Sinbad turned on his heel and 
walked out. Not Sinbad—he yawned, 
then poised for flight, flapped his 
wings and flew to a rafter at the peak 
of the church. From there he mapped 
his course. I could just see his ideas 
taking shape, and I felt with a horrid 
certainty, that Sinbad was about to 
take over the services. 

The eyes of my family were turned 
toward me in a wordless command. I 
arose. After a brief moment, Sinbad 
came skidding down to my shoulder. 
Together we left the church. To- 
gether we shared the disgrace. 

Oh well! We didn’t like funerals, 
anyway. We'd go home where we 
were understood, and where people 
didn’t get so upset over a little inno- 
cent fun. What if he did want to 
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lead the choir? It certainly couldn’t 
be any worse, and they needed new 
talent. People were funny... . 

After that episode, Mother tried 
to keep him shut up so that he 
wouldn't follow us. It would have 
been easier to imprison a rainbow, 
Sinbad could escape through a key- 
hole. 

One evening I started for the pas- 
ture a little earlier than usual. A 
terrific thunderstorm was in the of- 
fing, so Towser, my dog, and I made 
the trip alone. By the time we 
reached the top of the mountain, the 
storm was striking in all its fury. The 
cows had taken refuge in the nearby 
woods and I sent Towser after them. 
He was willing but excited. He 
would dash off into the darkness, only 
to gallop back again to reassure him- 
self about me, and also to be reas- 
sured. He was having a high old 
time, but the division of responsibil- 
ity was leaving him rattled. He felt 
that his place was with me, but he 
also had his work to do. 

I wish that I could describe to you 
that scene on the mountain top, but 
it defies description—the gathering 
darkness, the shattering bombard- 
ment of thunder, and the lightning 
seeming to split the cloud asunder! I 
was crouched close to the earth, hold- 
ing Towser tightly in my arms, too 
terrified to move. Then, during a 
brief lull in the storm, I thought I 
heard a mocking, fiendish voice, a fa- 
miliar voice with an unfamiliar tone. 
Again and again I heard this voice, 
screaming invectives and defying the 
elements to do their worst. It was 
like the mad scene from “Lucia.” 

I waited, breathless, and then, sil- 
houetted against a screen of light, a 
black shape came hurtling downward, 
coming to his perch on my shoulder. 

For me, the storm was over. Sinbad 
became the protector, and I the pro- 
tected. He belittled my fears of the 
dark, and consigned the thunder and 
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lightning to Chaos from whence they 
came. 

Nevertheless, the skies opened, and 
even Sinbad was squelched. (He de- 
tested rain.) I tucked him under my 
jacket, and Towser and I ducked our 
heads and just took it. 

Reinforcements soon arrived in the 
shape of my uncle and brother. We 
rounded up the herd and trailed tri- 
umphantly homeward, with Sinbad, as 
usual, taking all the credit. He was 
so wet and bedraggled that we took 
him indoors for the night—a false 
move on our part, for thereafter he 
scorned the clothes line, and slept on 
the foot of my bed. I always left the 
window open in case he changed his 
mind, but he never did. 

Sinbad stayed with us from spring 
to late fall. In early autumn, the 
small summer flocks of crows merge 
into larger flocks to make their way 
to their winter roosts. We watched to 
see if he showed any signs of wanting 
to join them, but he seemed content 
to stay with us. We were beginning 
to worry, and wonder if he could 
stand the cold Canadian winter, when 
one day Sinbad did not return from 
his usual daily wanderings. 

We searched everywhere, and fin- 
ally concluded that instinct had led 
him to migrate with the flock. Two 
days later a schoolmate told me that 
she had seen him up the road, about 
a mile from home, and that is where 
I found him. My pet had evidently 
fallen victim to someone who be- 
lieved, as all too many persons mis- 
takenly do, that the only good crow 
is a dead crow. I made a cradle of 
my hands, and held him against my 
face, where he laid his head on my 
cheek in the old caressing gesture. And 
that was his farewell. Thus the affec- 
tionate comradeship between a bird 
and a little girl was brought to an un- 
timely end. We had come a short, 
happy way together . . . and now 
Sinbad was going on alone. 
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The people in present-day America 
whose interest in birds or wildlife con- 
servation does not date back for longer 
than a quarter of a century, can scarcely 
appreciate the enormous changes which 
have taken place since I began the study 
of birds in my boyhood. In those days, the 
word “conservation” was not used in its 
present sense, the theory of protection had 
not become part of the fundamental law 
of the land, and only a mere handful of 
people, regarded as hopeless cranks by the 
general public, had the slightest interest 
in or knowledge of the entire subject. 

Market hunting on a large scale was a 
means of livelihood for a _ considerable 
number of citizens and had enormously de- 
pleted originally huge stocks of wild fowl, 
shore birds and other game species. The 
demands of fashion had created a great 
and profitable industry in plume hunting, 
so that various egrets, terns, gulls and 
grebes had been seriously reduced in num- 
bers or even brought to the verge of ex- 
tinction. 

If anyone felt that laughing gull’s or 
tern’s eggs were good to eat, he was at 
perfect liberty to raid a nesting colony and 
carry off as many pailsful of eggs as he 
chose. Many species of North American 


AN ORNITHOLOGIST LOOKS 


CONSERVATION 


An address delivered by 
Ludlow Griscom, Chairman 
of the Board, at the 
annual meeting of mem- 
bers on October 23, 1945. 


songbirds were freely kept as pets in cages, 
there was a considerable industry in this 
field which among other things involved 
the blinding of bobolinks, to serve as de- 
coys for their wild brethren. It was gener- 
ally understood that boys could collect eggs 
and nests of small birds and they learned 
to shoot in their early teens by having a .22 
with which they could practice on the rob- 
ins and other lawn and garden birds near 
their homes. 

When a veteran ornithologist of an older 
generation wished to add birds to his col- 
lection, he drove out on a lovely May day 
from New York City to Van Cortlandt Park 
and was perfectly free to shoot as many 
warblers in the morning as he could skin 
in the afternoon. When visiting a friend in 
New Haven, Connecticut, and wanting to 
add a warbling vireo to his collection, he 
was taken by the friend on a Sunday morn- 
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ing to the place of a well-known lady of 
New Haven, in whose shade trees a pair of 
warbling vireos were nesting. By ringing 
the front doorbell, hat in hand, and courte- 
ously requesting permission, it was entirely 
possible to blaze away and shoot the war- 
bling vireo out of the treetop onto the 
lawn in the city of New Haven on a spring 
Sunday morning. Just imagine what would 
happen in 1945 if anybody tried to do 
something like that! 

To combat the utter indifference of the 
general public to these matters, and to 
arouse the federal and state legislatures to 
the need of passing adequate and proper 
protective laws were part and parcel of the 
early history of the National Audubon So- 
ciety. This was an utterly unpopular cause 
led by a few so-called cranks, who were in 
reality fearless, eloquent, and far-sighted 
men. First among these was William 
Dutcher, first president of the Society. 

Through the efforts of such men, every 
single one of the activities mentioned above 
were stopped and made illegal in every 
state in the Union. By a formal treaty be- 
tween the United States and Canada, the 
conservation and protection of all migra- 
tory birds of the continent became a funda- 
mental matter of international law. At the 
same time, largely led by Frank M. Chap- 
man, a founder of the Audubon Society, a 
marked rise of interest in popular bird 
study took place. Many people joined one 
kind of bird club or another, an extensive 
sale of literature about birds sprang up; 
every few years a new and improved bird 
guide was a marked financial success, and 
the trade in moving-picture machines, cam- 
eras of various types and optical instru- 
ments greatly increased, thanks to the 
demands of the students of birds, natural- 
ists and other people interested in wildlife. 

Contemporaneously, the first sanctuaries 
and game refuges were brought into exist- 
ence, and the principle of the right of fed- 
eral and state governments to take over 
suitable lands by eminent domain for this 
purpose became firmly established as a con- 
cept in law. The National Audubon Society 
played a leading role during the Period ol 
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Protection, not only in securing the passage 
of the important acts of legislation sum- 
marized above, but chiefly in the educa- 
tional groundwork required, to arouse an 
ignorant and supine public to the value 
and beauty of wildlife, and the pleasure to 
be gained in bird study as a hobby. 

At the close of this period, certain critics 
of the National Audubon Society did not 
hesitate to say that in view of the rapid 
and successful march of events, the exist- 
ence of the Society was no longer necessary, 
on the ground that g5 per cent plus of its 
original objectives had been accomplished. 
This remarkable idea was based on a nar- 
rowed concept of the word “protection.” 
Enormous publicity attended the passage of 
all these protective laws. In people’s minds 
the main objective of the Society was trans- 
formed into the securing of protective legis- 
lation, forgetting the necessary groundwork 
of education, which never received any pub- 
licity or ecomiums in the press. 

Certain people are still thinking along 
these lines. In my year as Chairman of the 
Board no less than five naturalists or con- 
servationists of repute have written to me 
criticising the Society. (All have been most 
courteous and considerate to me personally, 
and obviously sincere.) In brief, they say 
“what a pity that the Audubon Society no 
longer engages in the protective work, foi 
which in the past it was incorporated.” 
They wish to know whether the “main 
purpose” of the Society is still the protec- 
tion of birds and animals, or whether the 
Society is now chiefly concerned with the 
“education of human beings.” 

The National Audubon Society was 
founded forty years ago by William 
Dutcher, and a group of friends, number- 
ing among them some of the greatest natu- 
ralists and conservationists this country has 
ever produced. The three declared objects 
in the original certificate of incorporation 
read as follows: 


1. To hold meetings, lectures and exhibi- 
tions in the interest of the protection ol 
wild birds and animals, and to use all 
lawful means for their protection. 


2. To publish and distribute documents 
and other printed matter on these or 
other subjects, and to acquire and main- 
tain a library. 

3. To cooperate with the national and 
state governments and regularly organ- 
ized natural-history societies in dissemi- 
nating knowledge relative to wild birds 
and animals. 

It is apparent that every one of these 
“objects” involved educational activities. 

Dutcher’s reports as our first president 
are among the best things that the Society 
has ever published. In them he expounded 
his views as to what the Society was about, 
and he had the vision to urge activities the 
usefulness of which were eternal rather 
than temporary. In every report from 1905 
through 1909, he stressed the value of edu- 
cation as “the most important future work 
of the Society, to which must be devoted 
most of our thoughts and energies.” 

In 1907 he wrote that the “educational 
work of the Society has been very largely 
extended and is daily becoming a more im- 
portant factor in the advancement of the 
cause of bird protection.” The entire report 
of 1909 dealt with “Education as a Factor 
in Audubon Work.” He termed it the chief 
function of the Society, and made the point 
that the protection of birds would surely 
follow when the people had been aroused 
to their value. 

It is evident, therefore, that the present- 
day great development of the educational 
work of the National Audubon Society rep- 
resents no new policy, no departure from 
the original ideas and interest of the 
founders. 

The whole subject is, however, most 
germane in the year 1945. As a matter of 
fact the Era of Protection has passed with 
almost breathless rapidity into the Era of 
Conservation. There has been a great in- 
crease in the number of wildlife refuges, 
and in this field the U. S. government has 
become paramount. Only government can 
finance projects involving millions of acres. 
Soil-conservation and water-pollution pre- 
ventive measures now vie with wildlife 
conservation for public funds. The num- 


ber of people interested in birds or wild- 
life is now so great that the attitude of the 
public has changed profoundly. Whereas 
Mr. John Q. Citizen thought in 1900 that 
any one interested in birds was a queer 
crank, in 1945 he is inclined to be apolo- 
getic if, in fact, he does not know a warbler 
from a wren. The growth of interest in 
bird study has been merely part and parcel 
of a gratifying increase of interest in all 
forms of outdoor life and nature. There is 
now a long list of national parks and for- 
ests, state forests and sanctuaries, to which 
throngs of people in every part of the 
United States go for vacations and week 
ends. 

Conservation is now a science and a rec- 
ognized profession, requiring a_ special 
course of study at a university and usually 
an advanced degree. We are just beginning 
to grasp the fundamental interrelationships 
between animals, plants, the soil and the 
climate, and the degree of danger to our 
interests which can ensue if man is allowed 
to alter too radically or destroy the original 
environment. Thoroughly protected ani- 
mals can decline suddenly in numbers after 
years of increase. A disaster such as the 
Dust Bowl area in the West during the 
drought years is preventable. The protec- 
tion of birds passed into the conservation 
of wildlife, which in turn has broadened 
into the conservation of natural resources. 

Today, the degree of public ignorance 
and apathy to these broader problems and 
values is as great as it was to the slaughter 
of birds in 1905. The National Audubon 
Society is free to combat it. Diverse and 
varied, indeed, can its activities become in 
this modern world, subject only to the ex- 
pansion of its funds. However these activi- 
ties may prove to vary from year to year in 
the future, our founder-president, William 
Dutcher, was clearly right in saying that 
education would always be a principal func- 
tion of this Society. The need for education 
never ends. There are always the ignorant 
and apathetic of the present generation to 
be instructed or aroused. There will always 
be a rising generation to whom knowledge 
and inspiration must be passed on. 
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The 46th Christmas Bird Count 


December 23—30, Inclusive 


Reports must be received by January 15 


ITH the approach of the Christmas 

season the thoughts of many of us 
turn again to plans for the annual Christ- 
mas Bird Count. Try this year to make it 
a community project, enlisting the aid of 
every local bird enthusiast. Beginners and 
newcomers should be encouraged to take 
part as party companions to the more ex- 
perienced observers. Well-laid advance 
plans are a great help in obtaining maxi- 
mum coverage of the prescribed 15-mile 
circle. As last year, the results will appear 
in our March-April issue. 

Again we have a special favor to ask of 
those to whose lot it falls to record the 
results of the counts and report them to us. 
Please take the time to put your report in a 
form that will require the minimum 
amount of editing by us. Before mailing the 
report, check it against the sample count 
reports given below and make sure it con- 
forms to pattern in all respects. Also, if 
possible, we should like to have you type 
each page in columnar form, about 46 
spaces to each line. 

Read the rules carefully, even though 
they are the same as last ycar—also the 
sample count reports. Be sure to record all 
the data necessary to make a full report. As 
submitted, very few reports are correct in 
every detail, so please keep these instruc- 
tions in front of you when typing your re- 
port. 


Area 


The area covered must fall within a 
circle 15 miles in diameter. It can be and 
usually is less, but in any case it must not 
exceed these limits. 

The count should be submitted under 
the name of the most significant geographi- 
cal locality within or adjacent to the area. 
The description of the sections actually cov- 
ered should be sufficient to permit anyone 
to locate them with reasonable accuracy on 
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any good map; this is usually the only 
means we have of determining whether the 
territories of any two counts overlap. It 
should also indicate the various habitat 
types covered on a basis of the per cent of 
the total time spent in each, i.e., cattail 
marsh 10%, pasture 30%, mature decidu- 
ous woodlands 50%. As the greatest value 
of these counts is the year-to-year compari- 
son of winter bird populations, the area 
should be as nearly as possible the same 
from year to year. 


Date 

This year the count must be made some 
day from December 23 to go inclusive, un- 
less special arrangements have been made 
with the editor in advance. A count must 
not cover more than one day. 


Weather 
As weather conditions can greatly affect 
the results obtained, report them briefly, in- 
cluding temperature range, wind velocity 
and direction, and field conditions caused 
by weather. Wind velocity can be approxi- 
mated by the following general rules: 
Wind, miles 
per hour 
Less than 1 


Indicated by: 
Tree leaves quiet; smoke rises 


vertically 

1-7 Leaves rustle 

8-12 Leaves and twigs in constant 
motion 

13-18 Raises dust; small branches 
move 

19-24 Small trees in leaf begin to 
sway 

25-38 Large branches and whole 
trees in motion 

39-54 Tree limbs break 

Coverage 


Dawn-to-dusk counts are preferred, and 
less than a minimum of 7 hours of field 
observation cannot be considered adequate 
coverage except in the Far North. 

In order to make the counts of maximum 
scientific value by facilitating statistical 


ity 


ses 


comparisons, it is important that you record 
carefully the total mileage covered and the 
total hours of field observations involved. 
We prefer observations made on foot while 
covering a prescribed route which will re- 
main the same from year to year. Records 
based on observations from a car are virtu- 
ally meaningless statistically as they are 
difficult to compare with reports from other 
areas, and usually represent inadequate 
coverage of the route traversed—heavily 
weighted with disproportionately high 
numbers of the larger, more conspicuous 
species. When working together as a party, 
record only the total hours the party was 
in the field. If a group breaks up into single 
observers or smaller groups, the total ob- 
server time should be adjusted accordingly. 

On the same basis the total miles covered 
in the field while making actual observa- 
tions should be reported. Don’t count time 
or miles spent hurriedly driving from one 
part of the area to another, or the birds 
seen, as they are only valueless random 
observations. 


The Count 


All wild birds positively identified by 
sight or sound should be reported by their 
full species names. In the case of an un- 
usual rarity, substantiating details must be 
given in parentheses immediately following 
the record, together with the initials of the 
observer vouching for its identification. 
This is particularly important as it indi- 
cates to the editor that the observer is aware 
of the bird’s winter status. Record exotics 
like mute swans and rock doves only if they 
are living a truly wild existence. Do not use 
subspecific names, except in the few cases 
where subspecies can be readily identified 
as such in the field. Record accurate 
numerical counts of the numbers of indi- 
viduals of each species seen within the 
count area. This holds even for English 
sparrows and starlings. Estimates are often 
inaccurate and are acceptable only when 
single flocks run into the thousands and 
accurate counts are impractical. Separate 
parties must use care not to overlap counts. 
Species missed on the count, but seen in the 


count area during any part of the count 
period may be recorded in parentheses at 
the end of the list but must not be included 
in the totals. They will be printed only if 
space permits. 


Explanation 

Supplemental remarks must be held to a 
minimum. But if you feel that your count 
shows a radical deviation from normal, not 
explained by the coverage and weather 
notes given at the head of the report, you 
may explain such deviation in a note fol- 
lowing the totals. 


Participants 

Anyone may take part in the making of 
a Christmas Bird Count. In the interests 
of efficient coverage, we prefer that counts 
be cooperative projects, enlisting the aid 
of all bird students of the region. We can- 
not ordinarily publish more than- one-cen- 
sus from any one area or from any one 
observer. 


The Report 

We suggest that in the case of group 
counts the secretary be selected in advance 
so he will be sure to record all of the neces- 
sary data. 

Try to air mail reports to us within 24 
hours of the time the count was taken. 
Late reports cannot be printed. In the case 
of reports from the United States, none 
will be printed that are received at Audu- 
bon House later than January 15. 

Make the report as brief as possible. If 
possible type, double spacing, and use only 
one side of a sheet of paper. 

Birds must be listed (not tabulated) in 
A.O.U. Check-list order (1931 ed.), as fol- 
lowed in the Peterson field guides or on the 
Audubon daily field cards. Do not capital- 
ize bird names unless a proper name is 
involved. 

Give names of all participants. In the 
event that correspondence concerning the 
report is necessary, the name and address of 
the person submitting it should be in- 
cluded without fail. We would also ap- 
preciate a record on a separate sheet of 
paper, of the full names and addresses of all 
participants. 
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THE 


LOST WOODS 


Adventures of a Naturalist 
By 
EDWIN WAY TEALE 


The author of the unforget- 
table Dune Boy, Grassroot 
Jungles and Near Horizons 
describes new delightful ex- 
cursions into the world of 
animals, insects, birds, rep- 
tiles—adventures of an in- 
quiring mind that carry the 
reader into the heart of a 
cloud, along the trail of 
Thoreau, up desolate 


streams in the Everglades. 


With 200 superb photographs 


by the author 
At all bookstores $4.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


432 Fourth Avenue 


New York 16 
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Sample Reports 


Johnstown, N. Y. center of town to point 10 
miles north; Long Lake area, Clear Creek as far as 
Clayton, Sound shore from Point Key to Dover; 
open farmland 50%, town suburbs 10%, deciduous 
farm woodlots 20%, hemlock groves 5%, cattail 
marsh 15%).—Dec. 25; dawn to dusk. Fair; temp. 
2°-8°F.; wind ENE veering to W, 8-12 m.p.h.; 
ground covered with 2-4 inches of crusted snow; all 
fresh water frozen except parts of Clear Creek. Nine 
observers in 5 parties. Total hours, 28 (27 on foot, 
1 in rowboat); total miles, 56 (53 on foot, 3 by 
boat). Mute swan, 5; mallard, 2; black duck, 6; 
scaup (sp.?), 45; Am. golden-eye, 2; buffle-head, 1; 
pheasant, 2; rock dove, 15 (living on ledges of a 
low cliff); n. horned lark, 6 (yellow line over eye 
seen distinctly—H.R.B.); prairie horned lark, 42; 
crow, 10; black-capped chickadee, 27; Carolina 
chickadee, 1 (seen and heard at close range in 
direct comparison with other chickadees—J_F.].); 
slate-colored junco, 6. Total, 39 species and sub- 
species; 2584 individuals. (Seen in area Dec. 24: 
redpoll, 7; pine siskin, 9.)—J. F. Jones, L. P. Taytor, 
H. R. Bass (Long Island Bird Club). 


White Pine Bird Sanctuary, Clover Co., IIl. 
(same area as in 1927 and subsequent counts; pine 
woodland 70%, pastures 20%, small ponds 10%).— 
Dec. 19; 8 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Overcast, with heavy 
fog until 10 a.m., light snowfall from 3 p.m. on; 
wind N, 13-18 m.p.h.; temp. 40°-20°F.; ground 
bare; water open. Three observers together. Total 
hours, 10 on foot; total miles, 12 on foot. Common 
loon, 1; Am. bittern, 1; European widgeon, 1 (a ¢ 
seen at 500 yds. with 20X scope—H.D.M.); Am. 
golden-eye, 97; Barrow’s golden-eye, 1; kingfisher, 
2; flicker, 6; Carolina chickadee, 21; Am. pipit, 6; 
yellow-throat, 1 (seen daily since Nov.); English 
sparrow, 27; red-wing, 2000 (est.); grackle, 6; slate- 
colored junco, 270; Total, 29 species; about 2894 
individuals. (Seen in area Dec. 22: Canada goose, 
17; mallard, 2; coot, 5.) The unusually large popu- 
lation of grain-eating species was due to the large 
amount of waste grain still available as a result of a 
severe storm just before the fall harvest season. 
—H. L. Mark, R. C. SMITH, MAry PELT. 


The Christmas Count Club has been a 
great success. Suggested several years ago as 
the solution to our problem of how to 
publish, on a limited budget, all of the 
increasingly large number of counts sub- 
mitted, it has grown every year. Ten cents 
from each person taking part in a count 
sent with the report enrolls each as a 
member. 


The 
NATURE of THINGS 


Comments on the new 


Nature Literature — 


By Richard H. Pough 


OUTDOOR ADVENTURES 


THE LOST WOODS 

By Edwin Way Teale, Dodd, Mead & Co., New 

York, N. Y., 1945. 6 x 8 inches, 317 pages, 200 

photographs. $4.00. 

The true sign of a born naturalist is his con- 
suming curiosity about every form of life and all 
the other varied phenomena of nature. Mr. Teale, 
who is already so well known for his superb insect 
books, gives us in this volume a glimpse of the 
fascinating experience he has had in other fields. 
Never satisfied with just observing he goes deeper 
and sums up for his readers all the interesting 
facts that are now known about the animals he 


describes. Each of his go chapters touches on a 
different outdoor adventure—spoonbills in the Flor- 
ida Keys, hawks in migration at Hawk Mountain, 
Walden Pond in the goth Century. This is a book 
of birds, insects, king crabs, jellyfish and a host 
of other animals each in its own natural wild 
setting. 


GUIDES 


HOW TO KNOW THE MOSSES 


By Henry S. Conard, William C. Brown Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, 1944. 534 x 834 inches, 166 pages, 
illustrated, spiral binding. $1.50. 

The seventh in the “Picture Key Nature Series,” 
this book covers both mosses and liverworts and 
includes most of the commoner North American 
species. The picture key section is preceded by six- 
teen excellent well illustrated pages of introductory 
material. At the end, a systematic list of mosses and 
liverworts is provided. As most of these plants have 
no common English name, they are referred to only 
by their scientific names. 


WEEDS OF LAWN AND GARDEN—A 
HANDBOOK FOR EASTERN TEMPERATE N. A. 


By John M. Fogg, Jr., University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa., 1945, 54 x 8Y%4 inches, 
215 pages, illustrated. $2.50. 

Because they generally have inconspicuous flow- 
ers, many people do not know the names of some of 
our commonest wild plants—the so-called weeds. To 
them this book will be a great help. It covers 175 
species that are especially vigorous as pioneers on 
the disturbed soil of gardens, or the bare spots on 
poor lawns. In most cases a page is devoted to each 
species and is headed by an excellent drawing of the 
plant. Special emphasis is put on recognizing the 
young plants in their early stages. Some 24 intro- 
ductory pages tell much of interest about weeds as 
a group—their value as soil indicators, their diverse 
origins (53 per cent are European or Eurasian) and 
the attributes which have enabled them to become 
weeds. 


MAMMALS OF THE PACIFIC WORLD 

Carter, Hill and Tate, The Macmillan Co., New 

York, N. Y., 1945. 5% x 8% inches, 227 pages, 

illustrated. $3.00. 

Lists and gives diagnostic characteristics of all 
the mammals of the Pacific Islands and adjacent 
seas including Japan, Australia and New Zealand. 
Sixty of the species are illustrated by drawings. Here 
and there an especially outstanding mammal re- 
ceives a page or more and something is given about 
its habits. A separate chapter deals with distribution 
and summarizes the fauna of each area. A list is 
also provided of the species which are found on 
each island. 
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PLANT LIFE OF THE PACIFIC WORLD 

By Elmer D. Merrill, The Macmillan Co., New 

York, N. Y., 1945. 534 x 814 inches, 295 pages, 

illustrated. $3.50. 

Deals chiefly with the tropical islands of the 
Southwest Pacific. The vast number of species 
known from this area precludes any systematic 
treatment in the orthodox botanical sense. Instead, 
the author deals with the various distinctive plant 
communities as units and describes a few of the 
more important dominants within each. Weeds, cul- 
tivated plants and wild food plants are each given 
a chapter. A glossary, check list of species and 
bibliography are provided. In all, a very interesting 
and readable book. 


LOUISIANA TREES AND SHRUBS 

By Clair A. Brown, Louisiana Forestry Commis- 

sion, Baton Rouge, La., 1945. 644 x 9\4 inches, 

262 pages, illustrated. 

An excellent guide, well illustrated with photo- 
graphs of trunks, flowers, leaves and fruits. A useful 
introduction covers among other things, the differ- 
ences between the various forest types which occur 
in the state and the most important tree species of 
each. 


COMMON TREES OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
South Carolina State Commission of Forestry, 
Columbia, S. C., 1944. 6 x 9 inches, 121 pages, 
illustrated, paper covers. $.25. 

This useful bulletin is largely the work of the 
Department of Botany of Clemson College. It is a 
model of clarity and conciseness, with an illustrated 
glossary. A page is devoted to most species and the 
descriptions are preceded by excellent line drawings 
of the twig, fruit and leaf. A map of the state 
clearly indicates the extent of the physiographic 
regions referred to under distribution. 

As trees occur in nature not as isolated individu- 
als but associated with others to form distinctive 
forest types the absence of any mention of those 
which occur in South Carolina represents the book’s 
one weakness. 


HISTORY 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SCIENCE 


By F. R. Moulton & J. J. Schifferes, Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 1945. 6 x 
834, inches, 666 pages. $4.00. 

An anthology of the key passages from the master 
works of all science, welded together by brief in- 
troductory comments by the editors. In all, some 
one hundred scientists are quoted, starting with 
Hippocrates who lived some four hundred years 
before Christ. In all, seven naturalists are included 
starting with Aristotle followed by Gilbert White, 
Darwin, A. R. Wallace, T. H. Huxley, Maeterlinck 
and D. C. Peattie. 
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CONSERVATION 


PLEASANT VALLEY 

By Louis Bromfield, Harper & Bros., New York, 

N. Y., 1945. 6 x 834 inches, 302 pages, illustrated. 

$3.00. 

This is the story of the rehabilitation of a run- 
down, worn out Ohio farm. The author has demon- 
strated again that for at least part of our eroded 
and impoverished land the situation is far from 
hopeless. Using methods worked out in recent years 
by the Soil Conservation Service in conjunction with 
what have always been sound farming practices, he 
has achieved dramatic results in restoring to fertility 
land regarded as worthless a few years ago. Mr. 
Bromfield, who is very active in one of the nation’s 
newest and most up-and-coming conservation or- 
ganizations, Friends of the Land, has put to prac- 
tical test many of the new agricultural theories ad- 
vanced in recent years by men like Faulkner of 
“Plowman’s Folly” fame. 


ELEMENTARY FORESTRY FOR MISSISSIPPI 
The Mississippi Forestry Commission, Jackson, 
Miss., 1945. 6 x 914 inches, 189 pages, illustrated. 
$.50. 

This book, financed by the General Education 
Board of the state, is designed for use in teaching 
forestry, the value of forests and the importance of 
their conservation in the elementary schools. In a 
state over fifty per cent forest land, the clean cutting 
and repeated burning of past years has cost untold 
millions in lost timber production. Determined at 
last to do something about it, Mississippi is the first 
state to adopt a severance tax on timber and abolish 
the customary ad valorum tax which encourages 
clean cutting and idle land. 


PAY DIRT—FARMING AND GARDENING 
WITH COMPOSTS 

By J. 1. Rodale, The Devin-Adair Co., New York, 

N. Y., 1945. 614 x 94 inches, 242 pages. $3.00. 

This extremely significant book by an American 
disciple of Sir Albert Howard deals with the funda- 
mental problem of preserving true soil fertility 
under agricultural use. For some time it has been 
known that on certain soils plants can absorb 
dangerous quantities of toxic substances like selen- 
ium. It is not as well recognized that plants grown 
on soils deficient in the minerals and vitamins we 
require for health are also very poor human food. 
The examples cited in this book would seem to 
prove conclusively that human beings are fat 
healthier when living on products raised on soils 
whose fertility has been maintained by nature's 
methods instead of chemical fertilizers which dis- 
courage earthworms and soil bacteria. It appears 
that an abundant soil fauna and plenty of animal 
waste products, contribute elements as essential to 
healthy plant growth as plant vitamins are to our 
health. 
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BEHOLD OUR GREEN MANSIONS 

By Richard H. D. Boerker, University of North 

Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1945. 644 x 9Y%4 

inches, 313 pages, illustrated. $4.00. 

The forests of the United States are the subject of 
this book, which is illustrated with some very beau- 
tiful, well-chosen photographs. The author who is 
both a teacher and a forester discusses first the many 
different ways in which forests have value. After a 
brief summary of the damage that fire, insects and 
disease can do to timber stands, he takes up forest 
conservation. Its history and present status under 
federal, state, local and private programs is thor- 
oughly covered. A useful book for anyone who 
wants to review the whole forestry problem. 


FISHERY RESOURCES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Senate Document No. 51, 79th Congress, ist Ses- 

sion, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 

25, D. C., 1945. 9Ye x 1134 inches, 135 pages, illus- 

trated, paper covers. $.40. 

This fascinating book prepared by the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service is a model of what can be done 
to make a report of this sort interesting and easy 
to grasp. Hardly a page is without its maps, dia- 
grammatic statistics and pictures of the fish under 
discussion. Every aquatic resource is covered from 
Hawaii to Puerto Rico and every exploitable or- 
ganism from salmon and lobsters to sponges and 
seaweed. Farm fish ponds, power dams and the de. 
tails of the various commercial fishing methods and 
the gear used, are all explained and _ illustrated. 
Don’t fail to send for this bulletin, it’s really a work 
of art! 


JUVENILES 


THE GULF STREAM 

Ruth Brindze & Helene Carter, The Vanguard 

Press, New York, N. Y., 1945. 84 x 1014 inches, 

63 pages, illustrated. $2.00. 

This prize winning children’s book is attractively 
decorated and illustrated with pictures scattered 
through the text and reproduced in two or three 
colors by lithography. The history and physical 
characteristics of the Gu!f Stream are covered in 
detail. Its biology is also briefly touched upon 
including the story of the Sargasso Sea and its 
importance as the breeding ground of the eels of 
both Europe and America. 


INDIAN HARVEST—WILD FOOD 

PLANTS OF AMERICA 
By Jannette May Lucas and Helene Carter, J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 1945. 6% x 
94% inches, 120 pages, illustrated in color. $2.00. 
This is far the most attractive and popularly 

written book yet to appear on our edible wild 


plants. It treats only those most widely used by 
the American Indian and tells just how each was 
prepared for use. As some of the plants mentioned 
are colorful wild flowers that are none too abund- 
ant today, it is to be hoped that it will not give 
ideas to too many modern little savages. 


SENTINEL OF THE SNOW PEAKS 


By Harold McCracken, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1945. 6 x 8 inches, 151 pages, 
illustrated. $2.00. 

The author, who has had a great deal of ex- 
perience in the North Country, has previously 
written about the sea otter, Alaska brown bear 
and Pacific walrus. In this, his fourth animal story, 
a prospector, a mountain sheep and a wolf are his 
central characters. Intended as a children’s story, 
it is illustrated with frequent black and white 
drawings. Unfortunately, instead of being an ob- 
jective story of wildlife, it is written like a novel 
with a hero and a villain. The effect on a child 
is likely to be one of creating sympathy for the 
herbivorous species and antagonism toward the 
carnivores like the wolf, lynx, and eagle, the latter 
group being characterized as cruel, cold killers. 
lf we are ever to have an end to bounties, perse- 
cution and the arbitrary designation of certain types 
of animals as pests and vermin and the sentimental 
over-solicitousness for species like antelope, sheep 
and deer which goes with it, books like this 
should be discouraged. 


REGIONAL 


TALKING TO THE MOON 

By John Joseph Mathews, University of Chicago 

Press, Chicago, Ill., 1945. 534 * 9 inches, 244 

pages, $3.00. 

Mr. Mathews, who was trained as a geologist and 
naturalist, is now living on an Oklahoma ranch. 
Chapters are arranged by seasons and give an inter- 
esting picture of rural life in that part of the 
country. Part Osage Indian himself and much in- 
terested in the tribe, he brings in a great deal of 
their old legends and lore. As one might expect, 
a large part of the material is about the birds 
and other animals and the vegetation of the region. 


LAST MOUNTAINS—THE STORY OF 
THE CASCADES 

By R. O. Case and V. Case, Doubleday, Doran & 

Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 1945. 534 x 8 

inches, 236 pages, 16 photographs. $2.75. 

This guide book to the Cascades tells of the 
early settlement of the area and then discusses in 
some detail the various outstanding peaks and other 
interesting spots along the range. Separate chapters 
deal in a very general popular way with its geol- 
ogy, timber resources and Indians. 
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A NATURALIST IN CUBA 

By Thomas Barbour, Little Brown & Co., Bos- 

ton, Mass., 1945. 5'\/ x 8 inches, 317 pages, illus- 

trated. $3.00. 

Dr. Barbour has produced another interesting 
book for those whose greatest interest in any place 
is in its birds, plants and other living things. Two 
chapters are devoted to birds, others to mammals, 
reptiles, bats and the animal life of caves. Others 
deal largely with the country and its people. The 
author’s personal experiences with Cuban scientists 
and residents over a 37-year period form the frame 
work of the book. Throughout it is interspersed 
with many interesting ideas about this and that 
topic. 


MANUALS 


ARCTIC MANUAL 

By Vilhjalmur Stefansson, The Macmillan Co., 

New York, N. Y., 1945. 54 * 7Y inches, 556 

pages. $3.00. 

Stefansson’s twentieth book on the Arctic or 
things pertaining to the Arctic. It was prepared 
under the direction of the Air Corps and represents 
an attempt to set forth in a small manual “those 
underlying facts and principles which would be 
most useful to a man who wanted to travel or live 
in the Arctic.” A 68-page chapter is devoted to ani- 
mals from caribou to midges and a few pages to 
vegetation. 


WILDWOOD WISDOM 

By Ellsworth Jaeger, The Macmillan Co., New 

York, N. Y., 1945. 5Y4 x 8Y% inches, 491 pages, 

193 illustrative plates. $2.95. 

The author, Curator of Education of the Buffalo 
Museum of Science, has produced a virtual encyclo- 
pedia of woodcraft and outdoor lore. Everything 
from proper clothing to calling and stalking ani- 
mals is included. An outstanding feature of the 
book is its wealth of illustration. Mr. Jaeger is 
an accomplished draftsman and works many sub- 
jects into each of the full page plates. The wisdom 
of even mentioning the edibility of certain compar- 
atively rare wild flowers like the dog-tooth violet 
and marsh marigold or animals like snakes, lizards 
and owls seems highly questionable. 


COOKING WILD GAME 
By F. G. Ashbrook & E. N. Sater, Orange Judd 
Publishing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 1945. 
6 x 81% inches, 358 pages, 94 photographs. $4.00. 
Contains 432 recipes for cooking wild animals 
ranging from bear and moose to crawfish and mus- 
sels. It is, however, much more than just a cook 
book. The history of the utilization of game as food 
is discussed in the first chapters, as well as the 
steps which have been taken in recent years to con- 
serve game species. The emphasis throughout the 
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book is on making full use of ail wildlife that is 
killed even though it may be taken primarily for 
sport or for its fur. The authors quite properly 
omit any reference to meats no longer legally ob- 
tainable. 


POPULAR SCIENCE 


CLOUDS, WEATHER AND FLIGHT 


By Thomas Gillmer and H. Erich Nietsch, D. Van 

Nostrand Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 1944. 9 x 

114 inches, 161 pages, illustrated. $3.75. 

Virtually a visual guide to weather phenomena. 
About as much space is devoted to photographs and 
diagrams as to text. Not in any sense a technical 
book on meteorology but a popular guide for 
amateur fliers and other laymen whose hobbies 
necessitate their having a fairly clear and thorough 
understanding of how and why the changes we call 
weather originate. Bird students who wish to know 
more about the mechanics of soaring flight and the 
long apparently effortless migrations of our birds 
of prey, will find the chapter on “Flight without 
Power” especially interesting. 


PLANT GROWTH 

By L. Edwin Yocum, The Jaques Cattell Press, 

Lancaster, Pa., 1945. 64 x 9\% inches, 203 pages, 

25 figures, 16 plates. $3.00. 

Too few farmers and gardners understand the 
biology of the plants they grow. This book is 
designed to serve as a popular introduction to those 
phases of the subject that relate most closely to 
the practical problems encountered in growing 
plants. Ecological considerations are also introduced 
in chapters on soil, fertilizers, insects, diseases and 
competition. In addition to the routine biology of 
plant structure, growth, propagation and genetics, 
the basic carbon and nitrogen cycles of nature are 
clearly explained. 


ECOLOGY 


TIMBER AND GAME—TWIN CROPS 

By Harold Titus, American Forest Products In- 

dustries, Inc., Washington, D. C. 6 x 9 inches, 

32 pages, illustrated, paper covers. Free. 

In this excellent little bulletin Mr. Titus points 
out that there has always been a good deal of 
confusion in the minds of many people about the 
original distribution and abundance of wild game 
animals in North America when the white man 
arrived. Most game species he shows are not nor- 
mally members of the dense climax forest commun- 
ity, but occur only on its edges or in its more 
open sub-climax stages. Thus both legitimate tim- 
ber cropping and often actual forest abuse and fire 
have vastly expanded the acreage now suitable as 
habitat for game species. In the absence of preda- 
tors as is often the case today, such ideal habitat 
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conditions produce increases which in time carry 
populations beyond the point where the area can 
feed them, with disastrous results both to game 
and forest. As a solution the author favors annual 
cropping through sport hunting. 


EDUCATION 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS, 
5th Edition 

By Horkheimer and Diffor, Educators Progress 

Service, Randolph, Wis., 1945. 8 x 11 inches, 

254 pages, paper covers: $4.00. 

Teachers not familiar with this guide will find 
a copy useful. It lists some 1270 titles. Unfortun- 
ately the National Parks Bureau, Ottawa, Ontario, 
is the only organization listed as having free bird 
films. Currently some go excellent 16 mm. black 
and white silent films are available from this source. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CAREERS IN SCIENCE 

By Philip Pollack, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 

New York, N. Y., 1945. 5Y% x 8Y% inches, 222 

pages, illustrated. $2.75. 

This is the twentieth in a series of career books. 
The fields of chemistry, physics, geology and biol- 
ogy are covered. Under the latter head are chap- 
ters on agricultural research, medical and public 
health work and conservation. Thirteen pages are 
devoted to the work of and employment possibili- 
ties with the U. S. Forest Service, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine and the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
It is a little disconcerting to find the latter still 
referred to as the Biological Survey and the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries as a separate organization. The 
book’s greatest weakness is its emphasis on Federal 
employment to the exclusion of the far greater 
state field and no mention at all is made of the 
large sums made available, for cooperative projects 
between the two, by the Pittman-Robertson Act. 
\lso omitted is any mention of the opportunities 
offered by the National Park Service. 


George S. White & Co., Inc. 


116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Insurance Brokers 


Specializing in providing proper 
coverage and reducing costs for 
thousands of satisfied customers. 
Cameras and binoculars insured. 


WATER-FOWL 


CIGARETTE OR JEWEL BOX 


A Truly Distinctive Gift... 
for Christmas or any occasion 


Miniature BIRD, authentically reproduced by 
- - and 
mounted on a box of rich imported solid wal- 
nut. Holds 4 packages of cigarettes. Your 
choice of the Canada Goose, Mallard, or 
$12.50 


Waterfowl, only, weighted for paper weight. $7.50 


hand, painted in vivid, natural hues . 


Green-winged Teal. 


No C.O.D., please. Shipped express prepaid. 


FIELDCRAFT 


755F Boylston Street 


Boston 16, Mass. 


g want to help safeguard 


our common heritage .. . 
America’s wealth of natural 
resources ! 


Enclosed is my remittance for a year’s mem- 
bership in the class checked below. I un- 
derstand that my membership entitles me 
to receive AUDUBON MAGAZINE. 


Regular $5 0 Supporting $ 50 1 
Sustaining 10 [J Contributing 100 (J 
Active 23,0 Life 200 0 
(Membership fees and contributions to the 
National Audubon Society are deductible con- 


tributions on federal and many state income tax 
returns.) 


Make checks payable to 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1006 Fifth Avenue ° New York 28 
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AUDUBON 
Living Alemorials 


T HERE are few normal human beings who 
have not on occasion dreamed of a me- 
morial which they would like to leave to pos- 
terity ... sometimes in their own names, but 
more often to keep alive and to share with 
others the memory of a member of the family 
circle or of a friend. 


oop fortune in the choice of such a me- 

morial attends all those who have found 
pleasure in an understanding of nature, who 
have known and understood the birds of 
America, the creatures of the wild, and the 
great American outdoors. For they have an 
opportunity to reflect this interest by estab- 
lishing a living memorial, which so long as 
life endures on this earth, will make its mani- 
fold contributions to all mankind. 


T HE program of the National Audubon So- 
ciety presents a number of unusual op- 
portunities for the establishment of such liv- 
ing memorials. The officers and directors of 
the National Audubon Society will be glad to 
confer with anyone contemplating the estab- 
lishment of a memorial, and will also wel- 
come an opportunity to discuss the Society's 
needs, now or in the future, which may be 
met either through current gifts or bequests. 


. . » BEQUEST FORM... 


I hereby give, devise and bequeath to the 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, in the 
City of New York, in the State of New York, 


EE i i niin densscansrennasecane dollars 


(or otherwise describe the gift), to be used 
for the general purposes of said Society. 


SONGBIRD SANCTUARIES 
By Roger T. Peterson 


With tables of trees, shrubs and vines 
attractive to birds. 32 page booklet. .10¢ 
Please add 3¢ to cover postage 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


—e NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


AUDUBON POST CARDS 


Let the yellow-throat, hummingbird, indigo bunt- 
ing, wood thrush, oriole, tanager, grosbeak, 
kingbird, catbird or redstart carry a message to 
your friends. Cards are in color with space on 
back for message and address, 10 cards—20¢. 
Add 3¢ for postage. Sets cannot be broken. 
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LETTERS 


From the Editor: 


Every year at Christmas time, Audubon Magazine 
finds its way into hundreds of new homes. It is 
sent by one friend to another as a gift. 

This places a thrilling responsibility on the edi- 
torial office—it’s up to us to make that gift mean 
something! Each issue must help those new readers 
find a new joy in the American countryside and all 
its creatures—for people will strive to protect the 
things that give them pleasure—whether birds or 
trees or flowers or clear, sparkling streams or de- 
lightful vistas! 

Also, each issue must help its readers extend 
their horizons farther and farther from our con- 
tinental shores—for the One World concept is not 
new to conservationists. If we are going to achieve 
international cooperation, we need to become more 
familiar with animals and their environments 
around the world. So, naturally, you expect to find 
in Audubon Magazine such articles as Ernst Mayr's 
series on the Southwest Pacific, and Paul Baldwin's 
“Fate of the Laysan Rail” (page 343). Here are new 
protection problems—so far away yet right at our 
doorstep, now. When you write letters to friends at 
home or to boys who are in the Pacific, tuck in a 
reprint of Dr. Mayr’s article “Bird Conservation 
Problems in the Southwest Pacific.” 

Go even a step further, and recommend the 
book “Lost Island” by James Norman Hall to 
everybody you meet. Mr. Hall’s book is about an 
engineer who had to build an airfield on a beauti- 
ful, peaceful South Sea isle—and even this engineer, 
a disciple of machine efficiency and mass produc- 
tion, was aghast at the job before him. Native 
people, birds, fish, turtles, pearl-oysters, coconut 
trees—all had to give way. The engineer tells us 
that his experience opened his eyes to what “the 
whole world may be coming to, if we go on as 
we're going now. And how are we to go otherwise? 
I see no possibility of turning back or changing 
direction . . . I'd like to see parts of the planet 
walled off, so to speak: out of bounds to engineers 
and all their allied tribes. Above all, out of bounds 
to machines.” But he’s rather hopeless about it. 
The situation does seem hopeless—perhaps we can 
find a way out if we work hard enough at it. 


For those of you who like to enter contests, we 
pass along notices about two. If you are interested 
in insects, you may try your hand at an _ insect 
essay for the Walker Prize in Natural History for 
1946. Write to Margaret Baker, New England Mu- 
seum of Natural History, 234 Berkeley St., Boston 
16, Mass., for information. And if you like to write 
bird poems, write to Madeline A. Walker, Triple 
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Tree Tangle, 808 S. Greenwood Avenue, Chatta- 
nooga 4, Tenn., for the rules of the poetry contest 
being conducted by the Robert Sparks Walker 
Audubon Society, Inc. 


For the photographer, there is a nature photog- 
raphy exhibition to be held at the Chicago Natural 
History Museum in February, 1946. The entire field 
of nature subjects will be covered and prints or 
color slides may be entered. Medals and ribbons 
are the awards. Deadline for entries is January 12. 
Write to H. J. Johnson, 1614 W. Adams, Chicago 
12, Ill., for full information. 


Among our authors this month, are four new to 
Audubon Magazine—quite a record and something 
of which we can be proud. Mary Milbury (page 
366) lived on a farm in Canada for seventeen years 
and is now a student at State Teachers’ College, 
Framingham, Mass. It was Miss Marjorie Sparrow, 
of the English Department there, who suggested 
that “Sinbad, the Crow” be sent to us. 

Eric Bastin, who finds birds among smokestacks 
and blast furnaces (page 363) is also a Canadian. 
He is secretary-treasurer of the Hamilton, Ontario, 
Nature Club and Scoutmaster of the Fourth Ham- 
ilton Scout Troop. He’s in his early thirties and 
single, and when not on the job as a departmental 
chief-clerk at the steel works, he finds time for 
boys’ training activities, nature-study, woodcraft, 
hiking, photography, music, reading and chess! 

Three and a half years at Camp Stewart, Ga., 
gave William C. Grimm an opportunity to explore 
the Okefinokee Swamp (page 333). Mr. Grimm was 
born in 1907 in Pittsburgh, Pa., and holds a B.S. 
with major in biology from the University of 
Pittsburgh. Before the war he was engaged in 
wildlife research with the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, and while in the Army’s Medical Depart- 
ment was occupied with mosquito control work. 

The author of the Patuxent article (page 325), 
Herbert Zim, was assigned to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service during the war. He has written innumerable 
magazine articles, has eight books to his credit and 
is currently working on a textbook series on sci- 
ence and conservation. We are going to put him 
on the spot right here by telling you that he has 
promised to write for Audubon Magazine a person- 
ality sketch of Clarence Cottam, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Wildlife Research of the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

ELEANOR A. KING. 


To the Editor: 


I have admired your magazine for many years. It 
not only treats the subjects of conservation, nature 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED 


Our stock of the following magazines has been ex- 
hausted. If you have copies which you do not want, 
we shall appreciate having them returned to us. 


Jan.-Feb. 1945 Nov.-Dec. 1943 
May-June 1945 Jan.-Feb. 1942 
July-Aug. 1945 Mar.-Apr. 1942 
May-June 1944 Sept.-Oct. 1942 
Sept.-Oct. 1944 Nov.-Dec. 1941 
Jan.-Feb. 1943 Jan.-Feb. 1940 
Mar.-Apr. 1943 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


Reprints Available 


BIRD CONSERVATION PROBLEMS IN THE 
SOUTHWEST PACIFIC. 4 pp. 5¢ 

By Ernst Mayr. (Few Americans are aware of the 
great and immediate threat to the endem‘c species 
of Pacific Islands—send this reprint to your friends 
at home and abroad in an effort to awaken them 
to the problem and the need to do something 
about it.) 


OUT OF THE GRAY MIST. 8 pp. 10¢ 


By Carl W. Buchheister. The life cycle history 
and conservation of the Leach’s Petrel. 


SNOBBER-SPARROW DE LUXE. 8 pp. 10¢ 


By Edwin Way Teale. A human interest story 
about a city boy and his pet English sparrow. 


THE GREAT COMPANIONS OF NATURE 
LITERATURE. 4 pp. 5¢ 


A 100 volume nature library selected by Edwin 
Way Teale. 


DEER TROUBLE. 8 pp. 5¢ 

By Dave Cook. This discussion of the white-tail 
deer in the Northeast points up a challenging con- 
servation problem. 


ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL BIRD SANCTUARY 


By John H. Baker. The story of our 12-acre song- 
bird sanctuary at Oyster Bay, Long Island. 8 pp. 5¢ 


RESCUING AN ISLAND. 8 pp. 10¢ 


By Millicent Todd Bingham. The story behind the 
story of the Audubon Nature Camp on Hog Island, 
in Maine. 


LAND USE AND DEMOCRACY. 8 pp. 5¢ 
By Aldo Leopold. 

IS IT WISE POLICY TO INTRODUCE EXOTIC 
GAME BIRDS. By Ralph T. King. 20 pp. 15¢ 


NEW HORIZONS. 4 pp. 5¢ 


By Grace A. Petersen. The story of how a sum- 
mer camp awakens an interest in city children in 
the world of natural history. 


DETROIT WITH ROBINS IN HER HAIR. 
By Grace Sharritt. 8 pp. 5¢. 


How one city was aroused to a realization of the 
world of out-of-doors by lectures. 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
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Best of all feeders for 
beginners — attracts all 
birds, 
perching. 


bits, easy to refill. 


 _— 


clinging or 
Filled with 
2 paper-cupped Tid- 
$1.50 


also 


Community 


Din er 


With 24 extra refills. 
$2.45 
HYDE BIRD FEEDER COMPANY 


Somerville 45, Mass. 


SELL YOUR PHOTOS 


Why not let others see and enjoy your 
wildlife photographs? Our Photo Service 
Department has been organized to help 
publishers and advertisers obtain good 
photographs of wild plants and animals. 
Many photographers are letting their 
hobby pay its own way. Why not file 
with us for sale your best material? 


We need good material of the very 
commonest birds, trees, flowers and ani- 
mals of all sorts. Just send us glossy 
prints, 8 x 10 size is preferable, and we 
will do the rest. 


A card will bring you full details. 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1006 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


and nature philosophy more intelligently and ma- 
turely than any other related publications, but it 
contains lovely writing mixed in with the informa- 
tive articles. 

For reasons mysterious to me as I look back on 
my childhood, I have grown up with an intense 
desire to be associated with birds, forests, swamps— 
all life and earth. Your Society holds one of the 
keys to this association and I now enthusiastically 
begin at the bottom. 

Howarp W. HIn1z 

Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


To the Editor: 

As my subscription to Audubon Magazine has 
expired and I have at hand your invitation to 
become a member, I am enclosing money order to 
cover membership which also entitles me to the 
magazine for the coming year. 

I wish we might have more of birds and less of 
mice, bugs and squirrels. I was always very sorry 
that it was necessary to abandon the title of Bird- 
Lore and enter the general field of natural history, 
which seems to be well covered by such publications 
as Nature Magazine, Natural History, etc. 

C. A. Hurvsutt 

Denver, Colo. 


To the Editor: 

I want to tell you how much I liked the owl 
cover on the May-June issue. I have a pet great 
horned owl who is very friendly and gets along 
very well with the dogs. His favorite occupation 
next to eating is having his head scratched. When 
he was young, he did not know how to handle his 
claws and did a good job of cutting my hands and 
arms. However, now he alights on my arm without 
giving me a single scratch. 

CusHING GoopHUE, JR. 

Beverly Farms, Mass. 


To the Editor: 

I appreciate and enjoy your magazine. III health 
confines me to the close environs of my home, but 
birds are a stimulating source of faith to keep 
fighting on. I have been wondering if there are 
other Audubon subscribers or members in King: 
ston? I would be glad to hear from them. 

Mrs. HERBERT FIsTER 


236 Smith Ave., Kingston, N. Y. 
eee 


To the Editor: 

I am glad to be a member of an organization that 
publishes such articles as “Consider the Fox” (July- 
August 1944) and “Hawks and Owls Win in Min- 
nesota” (July-August 1945). I hope that. other 
animals that are classed by many as “bad” (such as 
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mountain lion, wolf, lynx, crow) will be brought 
into the spotlight in your magazine. 
I am whole-heartedly behind you on these con- 
servation subjects. 
ALBERT H. Pats, JR. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


To the Editor: 

The few issues of Audubon Magazine which I 
have received here have been a source of keen 
interest to me. Ever since my childhood the beau- 
ties of God’s world have thrilled me. As a Camp 
Fire Girl in New Jersey I went on my first bird 
hikes, and now that I am a missionary worker in 
Alaska, I can testify to the wonders of this great 
land. “Alak-shak,” the native word, means “great 
country.” It’s been said that you have to exaggerate 
to describe Alaska. I believe it’s true. 

On the way here to my new home, snowy gulls 
convoyed us all along the famous “Inside Passage.” 
Once settled in this coastal town, I met shining 
black and white magpies; and ptarmigan as white 
as snow come in large flocks to our village. 

Recently, six tiny mallards waddled into the 
Army Camp nearby. The soldiers didn’t know what 
to feed them, but they did know that ducks could 
swim, so they fixed up a tub of water in their 
Quonset hut. A day later a frantic mother duck 
came in search of her lost ducklings. There was 
great rejoicing as the little ones followed her away 
into the bushes. 

A local storekeeper lures hummingbirds to his 
yard. He’s placed a fake rosebush just outside the 
front window. It’s a tree branch covered with 
veterans’ crepe paper poppies. These “flowers” are 
filled with honey, and from inside the store, we can 
watch the hummingbirds darting in and out among 
the “blossoms.” 

CHARLOTTE M. KRUGER 

Valdez, Alaska 

eee 
To the Editor: 

I doubt if any American can take more interest 
in Audubon Magazine than I. This is due chiefly 
to your articles on wildlife and conservation of rare 
species. Here in England, we have no similar action, 
except what is done more or less by private indi- 
viduals. I follow with keen interest the progress of 
the fate of the whooping crane, ivory-billed wood- 
pecker, California condor, etc. 

R. B. Burrowes 

Kent, England 

eee 
lo the Editor: 

It seems to me that in Audubon Magazine you 
have reached the ultimate in attractive presenta- 
tion and solid information. 

LyNTON K. CALDWELL 

Council of State Governments 

Chicago, Ill. 


CLASSIFIED 


BINOCULARS AVAILABLE NOW. UNIVER- 
SAL. 6 x go prismatic with “coated” lenses. Ideal 
bird glass. $85.00 tax $17.00. Shipped COD subject 
examination provided charges are prepaid. Descrip- 
tive circular free. RICKA, 2285A East 22 Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NATURE AND COLOR PLATE SETS and de 
luxe standard author sets wanted. Describe fully or 
ship samples for offer. Literary Mart, 8 East 33rd 
St., New York. 


WANTED: EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH, Birds 
of Massachusetts and other New England States, 
Volume 2 only. In quoting please describe condi- 
tion. Box XX Audubon Magazine. 


ENTIRE LIBRARIES or small collections of 
Natural History books purchased at liberal prices. 
Catalogues issued. Nada Kramar, Natural History 
Bookseller, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 


30%-70% DISCOUNTS on new books of all 
publishers. Write for free bargain catalogues. All 
subjects—Nature, Birdlife, Art. We supply all books 
advertised or reviewed anywhere. The National 
Booksellers, 1182 Broadway, New York. 


To the Editor: 

While attending and enjoying the meeting on 
DDT at the Audubon Convention, I pictured the 
situation in the illustration herewith as likely to 
happen from careless use of this powerful new in- 
secticide. 

I hope people won't throw caution to the winds 
when they feel the urge to exterminate “bugs” 
until more is learned about the use and misuse of 
DDT. 

STEPHEN COLLINS 

Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Darling, I bought the most wonderful new insecticide today!"G 
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| papal —*S — NATURE ACTIVITIES is a practical, usable 
; — handbook for teachers, students, librarians, 

Scout leaders, club advisers, camp counselors 

and all others actively interested in nature and 

the out-of-doors. 

The new and enlarged edition of 64 pages and 

cover, contains hundreds of suggestions for the 
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Canadian Nature Magazine 


CANADIAN NATURE presents in popular form 
brief, interesting, up-to-date information on 
subjects in all the natural sciences. It contains 
questions and activity ideas, art work and pro- 
jects for each season. It is written and illus- 
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plates, 160 photographs, 220 figure drawings. 
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ducted as a non-commercial public service. The 
press run exceeds 30,000 copies of each issue. 
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“Aerobatics,” 101-106 
Albatross, black-footed, photograph of, 269 
“Ambassador to the Penguins,” 283-287 
Ames, Anna C., “Literary Nature Quiz,” 116 
“Test Your Bird 1.Q.” 150 
“At a Bend in a Mexican River,” 35-40, 107-112, 
173-178, 239-242 
Audubon Junior Clubs, growth of, 180-182 
Audubon Nature Camp, 311 
Audubon Nature Center, summer courses, 248-249 
Audubon Society, National, annual conference, 
$11, 314-315 
camp of, see Audubon Nature Camp 
nature center, see Audubon Nature Center 
nominating committee of, 114, 249-259 
progress report of, 116 
sanctuaries, see sanctuary 
screen tours, see Audubon Wildlife Screen Tours 
tours of, see Audubon Wildlife Tours 
Audubon Wildlife Screen Tours, 53-54, 310-311 
Audubon Wildlife Tours, in South Carolina, Bull’s 


Island, 311 
Auk, razor-billed, photograph of, 271 
B 
Bailey, Alfred M., “Birds of the Louisiana Gulf 
Coast,” 166-172 


“On the Trail of the Roadrunner,” 224-229 
Baker, John H., photograph of, 47 
“President’s Report to You, The,” 45-54, 113-116, 
179-184, 243-251, 309-315 
Baldwin, Paul H., “Fate of the Laysan Rail,” 343- 
348 
Bastin, Eric W., “Birds and Smokestacks,” 363-365 
Bear, black, photograph of, 289 
Bee, photograph of, 96-97 
Beetle, Japanese, photograph of, 98 
“Bird Conservation Problems in the Southwest 
Pacific,” 279-282 
“Bird Geography in the Southwest Pacific,” 159-165 
“Bird Habitats of the Southwest Pacific,” 207-211 
“Bird-watchers,” 212-215 


“Birds and Smokestacks,” 363-365 
“Birds of the Louisiana Gulf Coast,” 166-172 
Bond, James, “Wood Warblers, The,” 67-73 
Booby, blue-footed, photograph of, 268 
Book Reviews: 
Adventures in Scenery, 187 
Alaskan Bird Trails, 119 
Amphibians and Reptiles of the Chicago Area, 
118 
And Furthermore, 189 
Arctic Manual, 378 
Armadillo, The, 57 
Autobiography of Science, The, 376 
Behold our Green Mansions, 377 
Big-Game Resources of the United States, 186 
Birds of the Central Pacific Ocean, 316 
Birds of Georgia, 187 
Birds of the Southwest Pacific, 118 
Bobwhite Quail in Eastern Maryland, The, 57 
Book of Naturalists, The, 119 
Burning an Empire, 58 
Canadian Birds, 119 
Careers in Science, 379 
Catalog of Charts and Related Publications, 186 
Check-List of Birds of the West Indies, 187 
Clouds, Weather and Flight, 378 
Common Trees of South Carolina, 376 
Conservation of Natural Resources, 58 
Conservation of Wildlife, 58 
Conservation of Wildlife, 117 
Cooking Wild Game, 378 
Cuban Ornithology, 119 
Distribution of the Birds of California, 187 
Duck Populations and Kill, 117 
Ecology of the Prairie Chicken in Missouri, 189 
Education in Conservation of our Natural Re- 
sources, 58 
Educators Guide to Free Films, 379 
Elementary Forestry for Mississippi, 376 
Evolution, the Modern Synthesis, 186 
Extinct and Vanishing Mammals of the Old 
World, 316 
Fishery Resources of the United States, 377 
For Country and Mankind, 58 
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Forestry on Private Lands in the United States, 
187 

Fox in New York, The, 57 

Game Birds of America, 120 

Getting There, 120 

Green Earth, an Invitation to Botany, 188 

Guide to Higher Aquarium Animals, 187 

Gulf Stream, The, 377 

Handbook for Guardians of Camp Fire Girls, 58 

Handbook of the Mosquitoes of North America, 
118 

Hawaiian Fishes, 316 

History of Wild Game in Vermont, 186 

Home in*the Woods, 59 

How to Know the Mosses, 375, 

Illustrated Flora of the Pacific States, 317 

In the Hudson Highlands, 187 

Indian Harvest—Wild Food Plants of America, 
377 

Introducing Insects, 188 

Last Mountains—The Story of the Cascades, 377 

List of the Mammals of the Japanese War Area, 
188 

Lost Island, 

Lost Woods, The, 375 

Louisiana Trees and Shrubs, 376 

Mammals of the Pacific World, 375 

Men of Science in America, 119 

Michigan Fox Squirrel Management, 118 

Minnesota’s Upland Game Birds, 57 

Modern Bird Study, 316 

Mosquitoes of New Jersey and Their Control, 
The, 317 

Murmur of Wings, The, 59 

Mushrooms of the Great Lakes Region, 188 

National Conservation Policy Conference, 118 

Natural History and Behavior of the Western 
Chipmunk and the Mantled Ground Squirrel, 
189 

Natural Principles of Land Use, 57 

Naturalist in Cuba, A, 378 

Northern Fishes, 58 

One Day on Beetle Rock, 5 

Pacific World, The, 119 

Pathways of Gold, 59 

Pay Dirt, 376 

Plant Growth, 378 

Plant Life of the Pacific World, 376 

Pleasant Valley, 376 

Poison Ivy and Poison Sumac, 317 

Prairie Chicken in Missouri, The, 57 

Raft Book, The, 59 

Raymond L. Ditmars—His Exciting Career with 
Reptiles, Animals and Insects, 119 

Sentinel of the Snow Peaks, 377 


Smoky Ridge, 59 


Snowshoe Country, 59 

Son of the Wilderness, 317 

Source-Book of Biological Names and Terms, 118 
South America Called Them, 120 


Speed in Animals, 118 
Squirrel Book, The, 119 
Starting Your Butterfly Collection, 58 


Talking to the Moon, 377 

They Hop and Crawl, 188 

Timber and Game, 378 

Waterfowl Hunting in Illinois, 118 
Ways of Weather, 188 

Weeds of Lawn and Garden, 375 
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Wildlife Field Notebook, 58 
Wildwood Wisdom, 378 
Wolves of Mount McKinley, The, 57 
Woodcock, 317 
Your Forests, 188 
Bounty, discussion of, 183-184 
“Bringing the Birds to the Patients,” 297-298 


Brooks, Maurice, “George Sutton and his Warb- 


ler,” 145-150 
“Muskeg Farthest South, The,” 216-223 
Butterfly, monarch, photographs of, 91 
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Caldwell, Millard F., ea of, 47 
“Century of Thoreau, A,” 80-8 

“Changing Seasons, The,” 55- 56, 185, 252-253 
Christmas bird count, regulations for taking, 372- 


374 . . 
Clarkson, Elizabeth Barnhill, “Wing Haven,” 230- 


233 

Coe, Ernest F., photograph of, 47 
Cogswell, Howard L., “Rainbow Island,” 273-278 
Cook, Dave, “Deer Trouble,” 75- 79 

“Your Neighbor the Woodchuck,” 201- — 
Cormorant, double-crested, ge of, 
“Courtship of the Sage Grouse, The,” 85- 89 
Crane, whooping, investigation of, 179-180 

photograph of, 131 

project of, 245-246 
“Cross-country with a Sailor,” 156-158 
Cuckoo, long-tailed, photograph of, 210 

squirrel, photograph of, 173 
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DDT, report on, 113-114, 245, 311-312 
Deer, mule, photograph of, 288 
“Deer Trouble,” 75-79 
“Detroit with Robins in her Hair,” 134-138 
Devoe, Alan, “John Muir,” 139-144 

“Nature’s Great Gift,” 322-324 

“Winter Watching,” 2-8 
Dishman, Nell, appointed to Audubon staff, 183 
Dollarbird, photograph of, 164 
Dragonfly, photograph of, 92 
Duck, wood, photograph of, 315 
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Eifert, Virginia S., “These Birds Are America,” 


258-263 
Eifler, Arthur, photograph of, 302 
Elliott, John J., “Times Do Change,” 30-34 
“Enter (Whistling) Bert Harwell,” 9-14 
Everglades National Park, 45-50 
establishment of, 46 
map of, 48 
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Fairchild Connecticut Garden, 243-245 
“Fate of the Laysan Rail,” 343-348 
“Feathered Miner, A,” 359-362 
Fink, Louis C., “Bird-watchers,” 212-215 
Fly, lacewing, cee ye of, 93 
robber, photograph of, 93 
Flycatcher, Acadian, photograph of, 218 
Derby, photograph of, 111 
Frigate-bird, photograph of, 267 
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Gabrielson, Ira N., photograph of, 46 

“George Sutton and his Warbler,” 145-150 
“Gilbert White,” 41-44 

Grimm, William C., “Marvelous Okefinokee,” 333- 


342 
Grimes, Samuel A., 54 
Griscom, Ludlow, “Changing Seasons, The,” 55-56, 
185, 252-253 
“Ornithologist Looks at Progress in Conserva- 
tion, An,” 369-371 
photograph of, 349, 350, 357 
Grover, Gertrude Viles, “Personalities in Feathers,” 


23-29 
Gulotta, Wilhelmina, “Bringing the Birds to the 
Patients,” 297-298 


H 


Hadley, Tom, photograph of, 137 
Harding, Walter, “Century of Thoreau, A,” 80-84 
Harmes, Elmer E., warden in Florida, 247 
Harwell, Bert, photograph of, 9, 10, 12 
Hawaiian Chain, map of, 347 
Hawk, goshawk, Mexican, photograph of, 176 
red-shouldered, photograph of, 336 
red-tailed, photograph of, 235 
sparrow, photograph of, 236 
“Hawks and Owls Win in Minnesota,” 234-238 
Heron, boat-billed, photograph of, 178 
Holland, Spessard L., photograph of, 46 
Honey-eater, cardinal, photograph of, 162 
Hummingbird, red-bellied, photograph of, 241 
Hunting regulations, 313-314 
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Ibis, wood, photograph of, 105, 

“In Praise of Insects,” go-100 

“In the Florida Shallows,” 299-305 

Irving, J. Gordon, “Cross-country with a Sailor,” 
156-158 
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Jackson Hole National Monument, controversy 
over, 54 

“John Muir,” 139-144 

Junior Audubon Clubs, see Audubon Junior 
Clubs 


K 
Katydid, photograph of, 99 
Kite, Everglade, photograph of, 15, 20 


L 
Leatherman, Kenneth, “On the Pastures of the 
Sea,” 264-272 
“Literary Nature Quiz,” 116 
Lory, coconut, photograph of, 163 
“Ludlow Griscom, Virtuoso of Field Identification,” 
349-358 


M 
Man-o’-war bird, photograph of, 267 
Mantis, praying, photograph of, g2 
“Marvelous Okefinokee,” 333-342 
Mayr, Ernst, “Bird Conservation Problems in the 


Southwest Pacific,” 279-282 

“Bird Geography in the Southwest Pacific,” 159- 

165, 
“Bird Habitats of the Southwest Pacific,” 207-211 
Meadowlark, nest with young, photograph of, 144 
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ably low price. Filled with 12 tidbits. 24” long. Boxed. (Refills, box of 24, $1.00) 
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$1.25 


Sticks 


about 2” tall 


Garden Ag 


Brightly colored, handpainted garden sticks. Attractively boxed, 


6 in a box. $3.95 
Audubon Bird Cards 
Colored bird portraits (postal card size) from Winter $1:00 
original paintings by Allan Brooks. Descriptive Spring 1.00 


Boxed in sets of 50. Summer 1.00 


Bird Post Cards 


Postcards in color from original paintings by Allan Brooks. Set of 10 includes ruby-throated 
hummingbird, scarlet tanager, catbird, woodthrush, Baltimore oriole, indigo bunting, kingbird, 
yellow-throat, redstart, rose-breasted grosbeak. Per set of 10—20¢ 


The perfect gift for All- Year-Round 


text on reverse side. 


One year’s subscription 
6 bimonthly issues $2.00 


Let Audubon Magazine carry the thrilling, singing mes- 
sage of the American out-of-doors to your friends. 
Let it take them, via the printed word and beautiful 
pictures, on a trip of exploration through mountains 
and valleys, by the banks of streams and along the 
shores of lakes and ocean, where they will see and enjoy 
birds and other wild creatures. Audubon Magazine 
will expand the horizons of every reader, will show him 
the path that leads to wildlife conservation. Help a 
friend to understand the full significance of Audubon’s 
famous phrase “America, My Country,” by sending 
him a gift subscription to Audubon Magazine today! 
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NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1006 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


DISTINCTIVE BIRD PRINTS 
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22” x 28” 
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Series by F. L. Jaques 
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BLUE WINGED TEAL #201 C 
(—!~s < s: t 
Series by Athos Menaboni : 
BUFFLEHEAD (above) #52 BOB WHITE #53 ‘ 
GREEN WINGED TEAL #51 VALLEY QUAIL #54 
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With a cardinal cover, in color, 
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for each month of the year: ME! «$1.10 Postpeid 
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Slate-colored junco._.S. M. & H. Kimball Ruby-throated humminghird__S. A. Grimes ( 
Roseate spoonbill Eleanor Pettingill Eastern goldfinch_...._.._.#_Eliot Porter 
Black-crowned night heron Great spangled fritillary.Edwin Way Teale ; 
S. M. & H. Kimball Water lily.______._.__._._-Helen Cruickshank 
American egret Allan D. Cruickshank Chipmunk... Allan D. Cruickshank 
Northern yellow-throat Red-breasted nuthatch..Heathcote Kimbal! ' 
S. M. & H. Kimball White-tailed deer._t Allan D. Cruickshank 
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